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The Inter-American Commission of Women, 
which elected me chairman at its annual meeting 
in Washington last June, has attained full maturity. 
Next year it will be thirty years old, and it is proud 
of its history. When it was established at the Sixth 
Inter-American Conference in Havana in 1928, only 
the United States had recognized women’s political 
rights. Today all the OAS member countries ex- 
cept Paraguay have done so. 

Moreover, through its continual appeals to the 
governments, it has brought about gradual reforms 
in the civil laws that had handicapped women. 
The significance of these changes can be appre- 
ciated if we recall that a woman used to be subject 
to a perpetual tutelage, first of the father and then 
of the husband, who thought for her and acted in 
her name as if she were a minor. 

People are scarcely aware of the changes in 
civil laws, for they lack the dramatic quality of 
political rights, which grant women full citizenship 
and allow them to participate in the election of 
their national leaders or publicly present them- 
selves as candidates for offices that for centuries 
had been a masculine prerogative. 

Now that the Inter-American Commission of 
Women, as a government agency, has achieved 
almost complete juridical equality for women, it 
has set itself a new goal of fundamental importance. 
The idea is to encourage full participation by the 
women of America in the social, cultural, and 
economic development of their own countries. 
Women are no longer content to be spectators; 
they want to play an active role in this process. 
For example, as mothers, they want to be in a 
position to adequately guide the complete develop- 
ment of their children, which they still regard as 
their transcendent mission. The change of attitude 
lies in the fact that, while previously they relied 
on “maternal instinct” for everything, today they 
call upon biology, hygiene, psychology, economics, 
and the social sciences to complement that instinct. 

As its immediate plan of action, the Inter- 
American Commission of Women proposes to co- 
operate closely in all programs the OAS is carry- 
ing out to benefit the peoples and the governments. 
To this end, it will promote the formation of more 
of its national committees and the establishment 
of women’s bureaus, which will take charge of 
studying, stimulating, guiding, and coordinating 
women’s action in their respective communities. 

In this way we can double the human efforts put 
forth on behalf of social welfare. This is no easy 
or isolated task: it demands the collaboration of 
governments, all kinds of organizations, and men 
and women of good will, including our readers. 


GRACIELA Quan YV. 
Chairman 
Inter-American Commission of Women 
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ON THE 
ECONOMIC 
FRONT 


IFC_AND WORLD BANK LOANS 


As the printer's deadline for this is- 
sue rolled around, the OAS Economic Con- 
ference in Buenos Aires was still at the 
Stage of heated discussion of such key 
subjects as the general economic agree- 
ment, proposals for a new inter-American 
or Latin American bank or development 
fund, and the common-market idea. Next 
month, we hope to have a feature article 
evaluating the results of that meeting. 

Meanwhile, the first investments of 
the new International Finance Corpora- 
tion and the latest Latin American loans 
granted by the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development (World 
Bank) made economic news. 

Both of the initial two investments 
announced by the IFC went to companies 
in Latin American countries. First came 
a two-million-dollar investment in 
Siemens do Brasil, a Brazilian subsidi- 
ary of the West German Siemens com- 
panies. The German combine is putting 
up the equivalent of eight and a half 
million dollars for the same project, 
which will provide a new plant in Sao 
Paulo State for manufacturing electric 
generating equipment, transformers, 
switchgear, large motors for utility 
and industrial use, and telephone equip- 
ment. This will be the first integrated 
plant for making such a wide range of 
heavy electrical apparatus in Brazil. 
Siemens do Brasil was formed in 1905 as 
a sales outlet for the parent companies, 
but has been manufacturing for several 
years. The unsecured IFC investment is 
in the form of fifteen-year notes bear- 
ing 6 per cent interest, with an option 
for conversion into stock. 

The second IFC participation was the 
equivalent of six hundred thousand dol- 
lars in a Mexican company, Engranes y 
Productos Industriales, S.A. This money 
will be used to help expand plant facil- 
ities for manufacturing a variety of 


industrial products and components. The 
company will be the first in Mexico to 
manufacture automotive differential 
gears and universal joints, hydraulic 
jacks, and rock-drill parts. 

Engranes is the outgrowth of three 
separate manufacturing enterprises 
started in 1953 by H. C. Carney, a U.S. 
citizen who went to Mexico in 1947. The 
original plants were a machine shop 
mainly producing gear drives and parts 
for deep-well water pumps, an iron and 
non~ferrous-metal foundry making a va- 
riety of castings, and a plate shop pro- 
ducing tanks and other steel manufac- 
tures. In this case, IFC's investment 
is in the form of ten-year, 7-per-cent 
notes, 40 per cent of which will be 
convertible into stock. The notes, re- 
payable half in dollars and half in 
pesos, will give the holders some par- 
ticipation in future profits. 

The International Finance Corporation, 
closely affiliated with the World Bank, 
was formed last year to encourage the 
growth of productive private enterprise 
in member countries. It makes invest- 
ments in association with private inves- 
tors and without government guarantee. 
It also serves as a clearing house to 
bring together investment opportunities, 
private capital, and experienced manage- 
ment. It plans to sell the securities 
in which it invests to private owners, 
when the companies are operating suc- 
cessfully, thus making its funds avail- 
able to boost some other enterprise. 

The World Bank meanwhile made two 
loans totalling the equivalent of 
$21,800,000 to two Chilean coal-mining 
companies. Of this, $12,200,000 went 
to the Schwager Company and $9,600,000 
to the Lota Company. Chilean coal now 
accounts for about one fourth of the 
country's total energy supply, and these 
two companies produce about 80 per cent 
of all the coal mined in Chile. Both 
mines are located on the Bay of Arauco, 
near Concepcién. The Schwager mine is 
nearly exhausted, and the company has 
already spent the equivalent of 
$5,900,000 on a new shaft, which will 
enable it to push production from the 
present level of 750,000 tons a year to 
1,100,000 tons. Similarly, the Lota 
company is developing a new mine where 
most of its coal reserves are located. 
Its output will go up from 900,000 tons 
to 1,100,000, and will be of a better 
grade. 
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Peruvian Indians enjoy being dusted with DDT in typhus-eradication 
campaign. Public-health programs depend on villagers’ support 


Progressive farmer in Punjab, India, learns that steel-nosed plow 
(left) works better and more easily than modified digging stick 


the awakening 


CARL C. TAYLOR 


FIFTEEN YEARS AGO I| had my first opportunity to observe 
rural life in Latin America when I spent fourteen 
months studying Argentine communities. Since then, my 
field work as a sociologist has taken me to twenty-one 
other nations, some of them outside the Western Hemi- 


CARL C. TAYLOR, sociologist and author of Rural Life in Argentina, 
has served on U.S., UN, and Ford Foundation missions to Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Paraguay, Guatemala, Peru, Mexico, and the Carib- 
bean countries, as well as to the Near East and South Asia. 


villages 


sphere and most of them so-called underdeveloped coun- 
tries. Over that period I have watched a remarkable 
evolution in the efforts to bring material progress to the 
peoples of the world. 

At first I found that whenever modern services had 
been introduced in rural regions, whether schools, clinics, 
community centers, better agricultural methods, or sanita- 
tion improvements, they were imposed from above by 
benevolent state or central governments without consult- 
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Village well in India is kept clean by six-foot curbing. Close by 
is women’s bath house 


ing the recipients. Now, one country after another is 
adopting programs of rural-community development, de- 
signed to stimulate the initiative and develop the respon- 
ues sibility of local community groups. Under this new ap- 
proach, financial and technical aid continues to flow from 
the government, but the responsibility for improvements 
is delegated to the people. As a leader in one Caribbean 
country told me: “You can count on them if you will 
just count them in on what they think needs to be done.” 
Thus at the same time that the program develops com- 
munities, it develops the people who live in them. 

This reliance on the village people—or the lack of it— 
explains why some programs are moving rapidly while 
others are not getting off the ground. After twenty-one 
months in India, | am convinced that its community- 
development program was the best I had ever seen. Often 
the conditions | discovered there were similar to those 
I had come across in various countries of Latin America, 
and it seemed to me that practical applications of com- 
munity development demonstrated by that newly inde- 
pendent nation could be useful in our own Hemisphere— 
and equally successful. A quick look at what is happen- 
ing in India should supply some of the reasons why its 
program is so effective. 

Unlike most of the countries I have visited, India for 
the first time in history now feels that its destiny rests 
in its own hands. It is eager to live up to its past and 
build just as glorious a future. 

India has always been a society of villages. In fact, the 
ancient Indian village has been described by many as 


a 


probably the most perfect example of a folk society the 
world has ever known. Totally isolated from the outside 
world, it had to be self-sufficient. It produced all the 
goods that it consumed, and everyone shared alike in 
production and consumption. It was governed by a coun- 
cil of village elders called the Panchayat, a kind of plan- 
ning commission and court that also supplied religious 
leadership. Its judgment was so respected that it settled 
any village conflict, including family disputes. An impor- 
tant role in village government was also played by the 
Patwari, a sort of court officer who kept all land and 
financial records and provided the Panchayat with the 
technical information it needed to carry on its work. 

During the centuries of English rule, and even to some 
extent during the Mogul rule preceding it, this local gov- 
ernment either became a tool of colonial rulers or was 
by-passed by them and atrophied. If they adopted it, they 
made the Patwari their tax collector and eliminated most 
of the responsibilities of the Panchayat. Law-and-order 
officers were imported, and issues once settled by the 
village council were sent to court. As Mr. Krishmachairi, 
one of India’s most respected leaders, put it: “The old 
village life became stagnant, not only physically and 
economically, but psychologically.” 

Under India’s new development program, which was 
launched in 1952, the Panchayats are being re-established, 
but positions on them are no longer inherited; now the 
members are elected by all the families in the village, 
including the untouchables. The Panchayat is the local 
governing council, and the state and federal governments 
do nothing in the village without its consent and active 
cooperation. 

A first step in the new program was to select and train 
as village-level workers young people born and reared 


Good water supply means plenty of baths. Cleanliness builds 
self-respect 
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in the village—if possible, those with high-school 
education. They help organize local groups in agricul- 
ture, adult education, sanitation, public works, coopera- 
tives, and so on. Even more significant than their func- 
tion of technical assistance is their responsibility for 
making villagers aware of the opportunities open to them. 
After five years, there are now about twenty thousand 
of these village-level workers. By 1961 the program will 
blanket the entire country and there will be forty thou- 
sand, each serving from five to ten villages. 

Over each hundred villages is a block organization, 
with a chief block officer in charge and with five to seven 
college-trained specialists to help the less highly trained 


large ponds—to supply water for laundering and for 
watering livestock. They had already paved two thirds of 
the village lanes and were completing the rest. They were 
grading the path between the village and the ponds so 
that the women carrying water to their homes during the 
rainy season could avoid the deep mud. Together with 
an adjoining village, they had built a grade school, and 
with three or four other villages had put up a high 
school. 

Later, we sat on the porch of the village-council leader, 
again with many people standing around, and | smoked 
my corncob pipe while they smoked hookahs. | asked 
them how old the village was. “Oh, at least a thousand 


To provide pure water for their village in El Salvador, volunteers carried equipment five miles over mountainous countryside 


village-level workers. There will eventually be some 
twenty thousand block specialists who, on the one hand, 
backstop the village-level workers, and, on the other, 
reach up to enlist the services of the various technical 
ministries of the national government—agriculture, 
health, education, public works, and so on. 

One of the soundest aspects of the Indian plan is its 
close integration. The ministries always funnel their serv- 
ices to the villagers through this community-development 
organization. The result is something approaching a 
miracle. 

Take, for example, a medium-sized village in Delhi 
Province. I had walked through the town with members 
of the Panchayat, and, as usual, many other villagers 
followed to watch our reactions to their work of the last 


few years. They had dug one new well and cleaned up 


another, and had built what they called tanks—actually 


years; nobody knows exactly.” 

“Then how is it that your ancestors never did any- 
thing like this before?” 

“They were slaves under colonial rule; we are citizens. 
We were dead; now we live.” 

Then they told me the story of the village-level worker 
who came to visit and told them the government would 
give technical help and a little money for materials if 
they would organize themselves and work for village im- 
provements. At first they did not believe the young man, 
but when he offered to pitch in himself, they changed 
their minds. They told me about their proposed new 
community center. “It will be a general meeting place, 
but the first thing we need there is a library; we also 
want a radio.” 

In another community, in Utter Pradesh, I asked about 
plans for the future. They must have named a dozen 


projects, and then the chairman of the council volun- 
teered: “As long as they leave this young man [the 
village-level worker] with us, we will make our village 
better and better.” I asked if he weren’t a government 
man. “Oh, he’s a government man, all right, but he’s 
just like one of us. He wears the same kind of clothes, 
lives in the same kind of house—he’s just one of us.” 

In Pepsu Province, I visited a village which surround- 
ing communities admired so much they used it as a 
model. They had paved ail their lanes. They had dug a 
large well in the heart of town, installed a force pump, 
and sealed the top of the well with cement to make it 
completely sanitary. They had built a small community 
house, filled up an old tank, and laid out a small village 
park. Almost everyone in town had built a new house. 
In most villages this was true only of the wealthier citi- 
zens, but here the idea had caught on so that even the 


Volunteer-built school in Madhya Pradesh State, India, offers 
villagers their first opportunity to learn reading and writing 
untouchables’ houses had been improved. I asked the 
villagers how all this had happened. 

“Mr. Singh, the government extension man, came here 
and told us the government would help us if we would 
do most of it ourselves. We knew him, and knew he was 
telling the truth, so we went ahead and did it. Now 
people come from other villages to see what we have 
done.” 

The progress throughout India in the brief space of 
four years was tremendously impressive. By 1956 there 
were nine hundred development blocks in operation, 
covering one fourth of all the villages. Organized village 
groups had constructed fourteen thousand new schools 
and were operating thirty-five thousand adult-education 
centers. They had built more than four thousand miles of 
graveled roads and twenty-eight thousand miles of non- 
surfaced roads. They had put up eighty thousand village 
latrines and paved hundreds of miles of village lanes to 
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rid them of mud and filth. There were new clinics and 
community halls. Tens of thousands of villagers had 
adopted improved agricultural, health, and sanitary prac- 
tices. But no statistics can vividly convey what one sees 
in traveling from village to village and talking with the 
animated villagers. More miraculous than physical im- 
provements is what has happened to the rural people 
themselves. 

I went to the Punjab especially to see the land- | 
consolidation program. Here, where families have lived 


Bolivian villagers compete in home-improvement contests, adding 
windows, latrines, extra rooms to primitive dwellings 

for hundreds of years, the land had been split into tiny 
parcels as a result of one inheritance after another. For 
instance, one man owned two acres—but in sixteen 
pieces; another, who owned thirty-four acres, held them 
in twenty-one different plots. The village, with govern- 
ment assistance, had decided to consolidate the land. The 
entire area was surveyed and evaluated. Each family’s 
parcels were combined into single farms. The village site 
was enlarged to make room for the school, the social 
center, and the park, and reconstructed as a planned 
community, as if it had been laid out before anyone 
moved into the area. When I sat with these people dis- 
cussing the changes, I saw for the first time the elected 
untouchable members of the Panchayat sitting arm in 
arm with other members of the council. When I asked 
if I could visit the new houses that one of these untouch- 
ables told me his four brothers had built, the high-caste 
people went along with us into the homes of the low- 
caste. 

But what is going on in India need not be unique. | 
have seen the same national spirit and idealism in Latin 
America—but very often they are not shared by the 
people living in isolated communities. National leaders 
could make these communities part of the body politic 
by taking advantage, as India has, of community loyal- 
ties. For, more often than not, the problems of local areas 
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—illiteracy, poverty, low productivity, bad health, poor 
| sanitation, and above all, hopelessness—are the problems 
| that are holding a country back. Indian leaders today 
measure the success of their program by the degree to 
which “the outlook of villagers has changed or is chang- 
ing.” In some cases it has changed so much that the 
machinery of government cannot move fast enough to 
keep pace. 
| Time and again I have seen governments make the 
| mistake of furnishing the people with things they had not 
asked for—a large community building, or perhaps an 
elaborate agricultural demonstration—only to find them 
ignored. Why? Because the people had had no part in 
them and therefore did not feel that they belonged to 
them. Of course some leaders aver that these “backward 
elements” do not wish to change. They usually follow 
this statement with one to the effect that “we must find 
a way to motivate the common people.” This, in my 
opinion, is a fallacy. These people are living human 
beings, not sticks and stones, and they already have mo- 
tives. In a quiet but systematic way they will summon up 
their manpower, ingenuity, and enthusiasm to initiate 
any change whose value to them is clearly demonstrated. 
Frequently, of course, national leaders are unaware of 
what the rural people want. And, even if they find out, 
they sometimes try to mobilize them like army platoons 
to carry out changes under the direction of outsiders. 
But these bulldozing methods destroy the very communi- 
ties they ought to preserve. National leaders must recog- 
nize that the chief concerns of people in rural communities 
, are local problems. They would like to produce more. 
They would like better houses. They want better health. 
Virtually all would like educational opportunities for 
their children. But the people will work for these things 
only when responsibility is assigned by groups made up 
of people they know and have confidence in. 
In the mountains of northwestern Argentina | saw 
integrated community life at its best in five isolated settle- 


Arithmetic lesson in local elementary school. India’s community 
program is supported by Government, Point Four, Ford Foundation 


ments. A new road had gone in, and the citizens were 
rapidly coming into contact with the outside world. But 
while absorbing new elements of change, they retained 
their old community integrity. I had been driving through 
a dust storm, but as we entered the little valley every- 
thing was suddenly green and bright. We stopped to talk 
to a villager in the first community. “Why aren’t there 
more people farther downstream?” I asked him. 

“There isn’t enough water to irrigate more land,” he 
replied. 

“You’re the last down the ditch,” I observed. “When 
the water is scarce, don’t people upstream use it all up?” 

“Oh, they wouldn’t do that,” he assured me. He ex- 
plained that they had a man to supervise it—much like 
the “ditch boss” of the Spanish American communities 
in New Mexico. 

“When the water’s low, he tells everyone how much 
water they should take out.” I asked if this man were 
paid, and he said no. “He’s willing to do it, and we all 
trust him.” 

In the Argentine Chaco, most settlers are immigrants 
who have been there since the end of World War I. I 
visited a Montenegrin community that was ideal from 
the standpoint of social set-up, community house, recrea- 
tion, cooperative society—all done by the people. The 
agricultural-extension man who was my guide told me 
that this was one of the easiest places in the country to 
get people to adopt new practices. “Once a leading resi- 
dent tries something new,” he said, “the others quickly 
follow him.” Some of the best community-development 
programs in the Western Hemisphere are being carried 
out in Puerto Rico and Jamaica, and by the Mexican 
cultural missions. Under this system, six or seven mis- 
sioners constitute a team that goes into an area for one 
to three years, serving six to ten villages at a time. The 
people organize themselves into community groups and 
appoint committees for youth work, small industries, and 
so on; their programs are every bit as effective as those 
in India, though perhaps the government services are not 
so well tied in, In the mountains of Peru I have seen the 
agricultural-extension service take advantage of family 
and community organizations that have existed for hun- 
dreds of years. 

I believe that three basic factors are responsible for 
India’s outstanding success with community develop- 
ment. To begin with, Indian leaders realize that change 
is inevitable and necessary, but they are determined not 
to sacrifice certain cherished cultural traditions on the 
altar of progress. A second important consideration is 
that national and state leaders insist that the program 
develop from the bottom up. Their faith in the people is 
the third factor. They are convinced that villagers who 
were once lethargic and uninterested in change will be- 
come dynamic if permitted to make decisions about their 
own communities and to help carry them out. To build a 
new society in any country, we must build from the 
ground up. This means building one sound community 
after another by arousing the people to work for under- 
takings that benefit them directly and that indirectly 
contribute to the country’s development. @ @ @ 
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ENRIQUE 
BUNSTER 


Chilean journalist ENRIQUE BUNSTER has written several books on 
his country’s history. la Orana Tahiti tells of his 1954 trip to 
Polynesia, which also serves as background for his forthcoming 
short-story volume Aroma de Polinesia. 


ALPARAISO, 
port with past 


Vauparalso, Chile’s leading port city, was named by its 
founder, Don Juan de Saavedra, in 1536, after his native 
Valle del Paraiso—Valley of Paradise—near Cuenca, 
Spain. Because of its peculiar layout, when viewed from 
the sea this city of 250,000 seems much larger than it 
really is. Originally built on a narrow strip of land that 
was enlarged by bold engineering, it eventually climbed 
the slopes and gorges of the twenty-seven hills bordering 
its huge bay. The panorama is unparalleled anywhere. 
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At sunset, the city blazes with the illusion of fire reflected 
on its hundreds of thousands of windowpanes. At night, 
a dense network of lights betrays the invisible city while 
the cages of the funiculars move up and down on their 
steep tracks like fireflies. 

In close-up, Valparaiso unfurls to reveal its contrasting 
features. Actually, there are two completely different 
cities, poles apart, brought together by fate. What we call 
the “plan,” the lower part, is the seat of banking and 
commerce. Its office buildings on narrow, clean, winding 
streets give it a stern English atmosphere. Above, in the 
hills, is the fantastic agglomeration of tattered houses, 
with corrugated-iron shacks beside decaying chalets, 
public stairways, and laundry hanging to the winds. All 
are scrambled in Oriental confusion along the littered, 
dangerous back streets, trodden by pack mules, where at 
night noisy groups of sailors on leave do the patudo, the 
national tap dance that rocks the bordellos to their very 
foundations. 

“Valpo,” as it is called by the Anglo-Saxons, looks 
like a gigantic colosseum with parquet and balcony ar- 
ranged for viewing spectacular shows. And its history 
fully justifies the dimensions of the stage. Among the 
young cities of the Americas, it would be difficult to find 
another with so rich a repertoire of adventures to its 
credit. 

When barely a sleepy hamlet of adobe houses, it suf- 
fered frightful piratical assaults. Its inhabitants saw the 
Jolly Roger four times: in 1578, Drake ransacked the 
church and plundered the only ship riding at anchor; in 
1594, Hawkins captured and set aflame three loaded 
galleys; in 1600, Noort repeated that performance, kill- 
ing the crewmen; in 1615, Spilbergen shelled the village, 
set the only ship on fire, and landed to open an attack 


Fishermen bring delicious lobsters from far-off Juan Fernandez 
Islands to Chile’s busiest port 


against the local garrison. 

But the depredations of these freebooters taught the 
citizens a lesson. During the War of Independence 
Valparaiso sent armed privateers to attack Spanish-ships 
off the coast of Peru. One of these patriotic corsairs, 
Guillermo MacKay, sailed in 1817 on a barge manned 
by a crew of adventurers armed with pistols and knives, 
returning a few days later aboard a twelve-cannon frigate 
seized in the port of Arica. 

After winning its independence, Chile put to sea a 


Fishermen’s shacks along the waterfront 


fleet of twenty-five ships to help the Peruvians. Since no 
one there qualified as an admiral, Thomas Cochrane, 
tenth Earl of Dundonald, a brilliant sailor who had de- 
stroyed Napoleon’s last flotilla, was engaged in England. 
In London, he supervised the construction of the Rising 
Star, the world’s first steam warship, which was trans- 
ferred to Chilean registry under the name of Estrella 
Naciente. A courageous sailor, Cochrane once went into 
battle with his eight-year-old son aboard. On a second 
foray against Callao he took along Katherine Corbett, 
his young, beautiful, and valiant bride. Standing on the 
bridge of his flagship amid a hail of bullets and flying 
shrapnel, Lady Dundonald witnessed the nocturnal as- 
sault on the sloop Esmeralda, which was protected by 
hundreds of guns both aboard and on the shore, and 
which her husband boarded and captured himself in a 
fifteen-minute skirmish. 

Years later a storm washed the Esmeralda onto the 
Valparaiso beach, and its dismantled hull served as the 
foundation for the port’s passenger wharf. Before the 
building of the modern breakwater, the bay was wide 
open to northeasters and enjoyed a sinister fame. Its 
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portfolios fitted out a schooner with a crew of eighty. 
Surprising the enemy under cover of darkness, they 
seized the four-ship navy without firing a shot. As the 
captured fleet sailed into the harbor, the denizens of 
Valparaiso observed that each ship was flying a broom, 
symbolizing the sweeping victory. 

With these ill-gotten ships and the help of Peruvian 
exiles trying to free their country from Bolivian domi- 
nation, Portales prepared for his astonishing war. But 
as he was on his way to see the troops off, a military 
uprising broke out in protest against the expedition. 

Portales was taken prisoner and later was assassinated 

in the Valparaiso hills. From the spot where he fell, a | 
convoy of thirty-six ships could be seen ready to sail. 
Loyal forces defeated the mutineers and the war went on, 
to end in the defeat of the confederation and stop the 
first imperialistic movement in the Western Hemisphere. 
— - . : The heart of the great Chilean statesman was preserved 

~ as a relic in the principal church. 
Valparaiso developed and prospered as its former 
governor had dreamed it would. By 1852 it was not un- 
Plaza Echaurren is gathering place for newspaper readers, sailors, usual to find two hundred ships—from the United States, 
Gan perunephure Europe, and the Far East—riding at anchor there. Those 
muddy bottom had swallowed hundreds of treasure-laden 3 
AG) | galleons. In 1823, a storm-tossed brig was flung inland : 
os across a road, bursting her ribs and scattering her cargo 
By of barrels of whale oil. 
, ee Whalers were familiar figures in this port, located 
4 along the whales’ migration route. In 1832, Captain 
Henry Paddock of Nantucket made an emergency stop 
there, only to become the protagonist of one of the most 
horrible chapters in the city’s history. His ship, the 
Catherine, had spent a whole year at sea, with only a 
few barrels of sperm oil to show for it. His failure drove 
the thirty-two-year-old skipper crazy, and one night they 
found him drinking the oil from his cabin lamp. Disaster 
struck when he went ashore to meet a fellow countryman 
who had offered him financial help. As he was about to 
sign the note, the captain whipped out a knife and 
stabbed the office clerk to death. Mr. Kern, the manager, 
tried to escape, but he was also hacked to pieces by the 
deranged mariner. The captain then fled to the street, 
attacking everyone who got in his way. Crashing another 
office door, he killed one man and seriously wounded 
three others. On the street again, Paddock continued his 
orgy, leaving a trail of blood. When at last he was stoned 
to a halt, his victims numbered ten: four dead and six 
wounded. By order of His Excellency the Governor, 
Diego Portales, the lunatic was shot and his body im- 
mediately hung from the hook of a crane on the wharf 
built from the wreck of the Esmeralda. 

The politician Portales, a frail-looking man with very 
fine hands who refused to make speeches and never 
collected his salary, is perhaps the most important figure 
in the annals of Valparaiso. In 1836, while heading the 
ministries of interior, war, and foreign affairs, he de- 
cided to attack the confederation of Peru and Bolivia. 
Since Chile in those days had no navy of its own, tie 
Portales resolved to seize the confederate fleet of Callao. pAb,’ 
People laughed at his plans, but the Minister with three eh bas 
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were the days of the California Gold Rush, and thirty 
thousand Chileans were to answer the call from San 
Francisco. “Valpo” had long been—and at the time still 
was—the most important port on the Pacific coast. 
Seventy Chilean ships plied the route to the Golden Gate, 
carrying flour, wine, and fortune-seekers. Valparaiso was 
the gathering point for the French missionaries bound 


Modern lower part of Valparaiso is the business center 


for Tahiti; the Germans who settled Samoa also sailed 
from there. The Chilean peso was standard currency in 
Oceania, and to this day it can be found in the islands 
under its Polynesian name of moni manu—“bird money,” 
so called for the condor on it. 

In 1864 Valparaiso was a rich emporium with a popu- 
lation of eighty thousand, when it received the first of 
many harsh blows of fate. Peru was at war with Spain, 
and for the third time the Chileans rallied to its aid. 
Their refusal to provide coal for the Spanish navy 
brought them into the conflict. Lacking armament, Chile 
could not break the blockade or avoid the destruction of 
its merchant fleet. True, the new Esmeralda captured the 
Covadonga, driving the Spanish admiral to suicide; but 
when the command refused to return the prize, the 
defenseless port was left at the mercy of enemy guns. 

The war proved to be richer in incidents than in 
battles. A French sailor who predicted the eventual re- 
conquest of Spanish America by the Europeans was 
challenged to a duel by Lieutenant Baldomero Dublé: an 
atrocious duel, in an open boat, out in the bay. The 
Frenchman fired first, and missed; the Chilean got the 
offender between the eyes, then tied the body to a stone 
and dropped it overboard. Next, two singular personali- 
ties appeared on the stage: a Yankee, James McNeill 
Whistler, of all people, who wished to paint a landscape; 
and a German, Karl Flachs, who built a rudimentary 


submarine to attack the blockading ships. His first sub- 
mersion was successful, but on his second try, the ship 
capsized or was flooded and Flachs and his eight com- 
panions sank to watery graves. 

Whistler was about to begin painting his Nocturne in 
Blue and Gold (now in the Freer Gallery of Art in Wash- 
ington) when the Spanish armada opened its reprisal 


Fantastic old houses cling to cliffs above 


bombardment. Valparaiso had awakened that morning 
bedecked with flags to show its pride and scoff at the 
Spaniards. For two and a half hours it withstood a 
terrific shelling that demolished the customs warehouses 
and whole blocks of buildings. The population had fled 
to the hills—the balcony of the colosseum—while Whistler 
watched angrily as the small, smoke-shrouded ships 
ruined his subject. The total number of victims was 
four dead and eight wounded, no more than in a major 
traffic accident, but hundreds were left homeless and 
out of work. A cannon ball found its mark on the dial 
of the clock at the Intendencia, which stopped forever at 
9:20 a.m. Today it can be seen among the exhibits of 
the National Museum of History in Santiago. 

In those days, a Chilean financial genius, Agustin 
Edwards Ossandom, who has since been compared to 
J. Pierpont Morgan, was at the height of his fame in 
Valparaiso. He created a score of businesses and was 
king of the copper industry. Edwards had earned his 
first pennies at eleven, selling eggs. At thirty-five he had 
established the country’s first railway company, bank, 
and insurance company. Although he never left Chile, 
his business connections made him internationally fa- 
mous, and Joseph Conrad mentioned him in one of his 
books. He had branch offices in New York and Calcutta 
and owned a private pier in London for unloading his 
copper shipments. By 1870, Chile was the world’s leading 
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producer of this metal, but the price had fallen so in 
England and the United States that many industrialists 
were on the verge of bankruptcy. Edwards decided to 
step in and conceived a tremendous speculative coup. 
Committing his large capital and credit, he bought up 
all the available copper, which he stored in his ware- 
houses in Valparaiso, London, New York, and India. 
These huge stacks of ingots and copper bars represented 
an investment of six hundred thousand pounds sterling. 
Never had so much copper been under the control of a 


single person. The speculator held on to his stocks for . 


two long years. When he decided to sell, the shortage he 
had provoked had boosted the price 50 per cent, showering 
him with millions. Incidentally, he had rescued the coun- 
try’s leading industry. 

On another occasion, when Chile was shaken by a 
financial crisis, the alarmed President Montt invited 
Edwards to Santiago to ask advice on measures to be 
adopted. Edwards noted a simple fact: it was a com- 
mercial, not a fiscal, crisis. His solution was equally 
simple: let the state lend money to his bank, which in 
turn would lend it out to the public. Montt accepted and 
Edwards returned to Valparaiso on a two-seated wagon 
carrying five hundred thousand gold pesos, without a 
police escort and under the sole protection of a trusted 
friend and a pair of shining pistols. Crowds milled at the 
door of the Edwards Bank, seeking the life-saving 
manna. It was a “panic” in reverse that lasted four days. 
Men on the threshold of ruin cried with joy on seeing 
themselves saved, and kissed the hands of their bene- 
factor. The money cushioned the effects of the crisis and 
the financial wizard punctually repaid the government 
loan. 

While Edwards carried on his good deeds from his 
office, his wife, Juana Ross, maintained a private secre- 
tariat of public welfare, with social works that had nation- 


engraving Spanish of the city in 1866 


wide effects. No one else, before or after, has ever done 
more for the needy than she did. It would be impossible 
today to enumerate all her contributions to worthy 
causes. It takes several pages in her biography just to 
list the hospitals, schools, churches, orphanages, and 


‘clinics she built or founded. She even acquired whole 


blocks of houses to be leased at low rentals to the poor. 
She fed, educated, and provided for a hundred thousand 
children, old people, and destitute mothers. Mrs. Edwards 
was rewarded by Pope Leo XIII with a special blessing 
and a beautiful cameo. It is hard to understand why 
she has never been canonized. 

Among the men whom Edward’s financial support put 
back on their feet was Federico Santa Maria, an unfortu- 
nate businessman who had lost his capital in the produce 
market. A loan from the Edwards Bank allowed him to 
regain his fortune and move to Paris, where he went into 
large-scale speculation in sugar. In 1904 he invested a 
quarter of a billion francs in nine million bags, cornering 
the market. When he sold out a year later he made a 
profit of seventy-five million francs and drove the presi- 
dent of the Say Refinery to suicide. Santa Maria never 
entered the Bourse building, but no one has excelled him 
in foreseeing market fluctuations. In 1910, he again 
cornered the market, buying fifteen million bags and 
leaving the French, British, and Germans without sugar. 
He was assailed by the press and the scandal was debated 
in two stormy sessions of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties. But the speculator knew the law and acted within it. 
He came out unscathed, now a multimillionaire, only to 
reappear a few years later in a third speculative exploit, 
which passed into the books as “the Shrove Tuesday 
coup.” Based on a rigged cablegram from Washington, 
this fantastic operation advanced the price of sugar from 
seventy-five centimes to 4.20 francs per kilogram. After 
selling his sweetening mountain (which embittered so 
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Funicular connects upper section of town with the seat of 
banking and commerce 


Though a thriving modern city, Valparaiso today lacks the 
excitement of .ts glamorous past 


many breakfast tables), Santa Maria found himself in 
possession of a fortune of a billion francs. 

Yet he was a man who wrote in his will that “the duty 
of the wealthy classes is to contribute to the intellectual 
development of the proletariat,” and the institution for 
which this will provided stands as a permanent monu- 
ment to him in Valparaiso. High on the Cerro de los 
Placeres (Hill of Pleasures), above the flower-planted 
coast road, rises the citadel of the Federico Santa Maria 
Technical University. In this model institution, unique 
in South America, the sons of the rich are not admitted, 
but the poor are educated and given clothes and housing 
at no cost. 

Meanwhile, in 1906, Valparaiso was half demolished 
by an earthquake. One rainy night in August the city 
was shaken by a series of tremors that buried four thou- 


sand people under crumbling buildings. The railway 
tracks were twisted out of shape, and churches toppled 
while their bells tolled for the dead. Huge fires added to 
the catastrophe, illuminating soldier guards as they shot 
looters. 

The city jail was destroyed, allowing the escape of 
Emile Dubois, who had been condemned to death after 
a number of epoch-making “perfect” crimes. To this day, 
Dubois is considered a classic among scientific criminals. 
He was a goateed Frenchman with exquisite manners who 
masqueraded as a mining engineer. An artist with a 
dagger, Dubois killed four honorable merchants to rob 
them, without leaving the slightest clue. Impeccably 
dressed, the murderer used to attend the funerals of his 
victims and call afterward at the homes of their relatives 
to leave his condolences. He was trapped by the police 
while trying to do away with the U.S. dentist Charles 
Davis, a husky old man who managed to cry for help. He 
was caught only after a full chase in the foggy night 
through the upper levels of Valparaiso, with salvoes of 
shots and stones. Of course, he bitterly denied his in- 
human acts, and to demonstrate his talents he conducted 
his own defense, making an eloquent plea before the 
Court of Appeals. But the evidence was overwhelming. 
While he waited for the execution date the earthquake 
gave him a brief new lease on life. Trapped again, he 
was an actor to the end. His last request was to smoke a 
Havana cigar, which he savored in high style, parading 
back and forth in front of the firing squad. Once ready 
to be executed, he improvised another piece of oratory 
protesting his innocence, refused to be blindfolded, and 
admonished the soldiers to aim straight at the heart. 

Rebuilt, Valparaiso seemed to be flourishing again 
when the opening of the Panama Canal in 1914 dealt it 
a decisive blow. The Strait of Magellan and Cape Horn 
became landmarks of the past, and Valparaiso lost for- 
ever its privileged position as a trading center and port 
of call on the Pacific. 

Today this most beautiful Chilean city lives a quiet 
life without excessive hopes. She would rather dream 
about her lavish past. @ @ @ 


Cannonball from Spanish ship stopped clock in Governor's 
Palace at 9:20 A.M. in 1866 bombardment 
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ELIZABETH B. KILMER 


AN ARGENTINE FATHER who refuses to agree that his 
three-year-old deaf son is “hopeless”; a North Caro- 
linian teen-ager, deaf since a childhood bout with menin- 
gitis, who wants to become a chemist; a Chilean teacher 
who is intent on starting a school for the deaf in Santiago 
—all gravitate to a unique educational center in Wash- 


Kendall pupils with residual hearing listen to teacher's voice, 
many-times amplified. Headphones do not help the totally deaf 


KENDALL GREEN 


Washington, D. C., center offers matchless 
opportunities for the deaf 


ington, D.C. Here, on a ninety-two-acre campus in the 
Northeast section of the city, the Kendall School provides 
kindergarten-through-high-school training for deaf chil- 
dren; Gallaudet College, the world’s only college for the 
deaf, gives fully accredited liberal-arts degrees; and the 
Gallaudet Graduate Department of Education offers spe- 
cial courses for “hearing” teachers of the deaf. 

It all started a little over a hundred years ago when 
the philanthropist Amos Kendall, Postmaster General 
under Presidents Andrew Jackson and Martin Van Buren, 
took a group of deaf and blind youngsters into his farm 
home, Kendall Green, and set up a school for them. In 
1857, Kendall wrote to Edward Miner Gallaudet, twenty- 
year-old son of Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, who founded 
the first permanent U.S. school for the deaf—in Hartford, 
Connecticut. He wanted him “to take charge of and build 
up an Institution for the instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb and Blind in the District of Columbia, recently 
incorporated by an Act of Congress.” After some dicker- 
ing about salary, the young teacher and banker from 
Hartford accepted the challenge. 

Still operated as a free public boarding school for 
Washington deaf children (the blind were transferred to 
another institution in 1865), the Kendall School also 
accepts, on a tuition basis, pupils from all forty-eight 
states and from foreign countries. Most of the children 
are in residence from Sunday evening through Friday 
afternoon, with the week ends left free for family life 
and contacts with the hearing world. A well-rounded 
extracurricular program includes Girl and Boy Scout 
troops, a Junior Red Cross chapter, a boys’ athletic asso- 
ciation, and weekly assemblies for the older boys and 
girls. Last session there were seventy-six pupils, ranging 
in age from five to twenty. Two were from Colombia. 

“Jorge and Felipe are doing just fine,” Principal 
Joseph P. Youngs told me. “The Bishop of Medellin was 
here a few days ago, and he’s very much interested in 
promoting educational opportunities for the deaf in 
Latin America. All of our classes are in English, of 
course, but I try to talk to the boys in Spanish as often 
as I can. Since they weren’t born deaf, they remember 
their native language.” 

Because of the language barrier, which is many-times 
magnified in educating the deaf, foreign students may 
choose to adopt English and remain in this country. 
Others, if they are sufficiently familiar with their native 
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tongue when they come to Kendall Green (as the Kendall- 
Gallaudet campus is still called), surmount the barrier 
and become bilingual. For example, of two former Colom- 
bian students, one is now working at the Ministry of 
Agriculture in Bogota and the other has a job as a drafts- 
man in Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Mr. Youngs explained that deaf children, even those 
of normal or above-average intelligence, are usually about 
four years behind hearing youngsters (the word “hear- 
ing” is always used instead of “normal”) and that, in 
school achievement, comparatively few go beyond the 


Sign-language discussion about proposed Boy Scout hike. Kendall 
School offers wide range of extracurricular activities 


sixth grade. “If the deaf child develops good reading 
comprehension in the first or second grade, he will prob- 
ably be college material. For the others, there are voca- 
tional courses. We don’t do much of that here, but we 
arrange with local departments of vocational rehabilita- 
tion to continue their training.” 

It has been estimated that there are 150,000 deaf 
people in the United States (this does not include the 
“hard of hearing”), which means a rather low ratio of 
about eleven hundred to one. Though there are more 
than twice as many blind, Helen Keller has said that if 
she had her life to live over she would devote more time 


to the deaf and their problems, because she believes that. 
educationally, deafness poses a greater obstacle than 
blindness. 

In the first Kendall class I visited there were four 
six- and seven-year-olds. An individual arithmetic lesson 
was in progress. As the teacher arranged blocks on a 
table and wrote on the blackboard, she repeated the 
problems aloud. When confronted for the first time with 
“five minus zero,” the vivacious youngster thought a 
minute, shook her finger at the teacher, and smugly 
chalked up the correct answer. At my side, a little Negro 
girl was so engrossed in coloring a dog bright purple 
that she did not notice me for several minutes. Finally, 
she looked up and smiled a sweet, gentle smile. Though 
she heard no sound, I hope I successfully conveyed to 
her that I love purple dogs. 

Over in the corner, there was a radio-phonograph 
equipped with a set of headphones. The teacher explained 
that if there is a live nerve of hearing, sound can be 
forced through a diseased middle ear, either by means 
of a hearing aid or, in extreme cases, by using head- 
phones attached to a radio or microphone. When the 
nerve is dead, however, nothing will serve this purpose. 

Much to the delight of young Steven, she allowed him 
to demonstrate. After the headphones were in place, she 
told him to raise his right index finger when he heard 
something. We, of course, recognized it as music, but 
this child knew it only as pleasant sounds in a silent 
world. As she turned up the volume, she watched his 
finger and I his face. At the same moment, we both 
knew that Steven was hearing. 

In other rooms children were being given speech train- 
ing. Today the terms “deaf and dumb” or “deaf-mute” 
are no longer apropos, for the deaf are being taught to 
speak, with varying degrees of success. Youngsters whose 
deafness is an aftermath of illness often recall the sound 
of human voices and may even have reached the talking 
age themselves. The outcome of speech training in these 
cases hinges upon how soon it is begun. Naturally, 
residual hearing—a live nerve—is always an important 
factor, whether deafness is congenital or develops later 
in life. 

The child who has been totally deaf since birth poses 
the most difficult problem for the speech instructor. It 
takes this child a while to realize that lip movement and 
speech are related. Then he has to learn that voice is 
necessary also, and how the two work together. Teacher 
and child sit facing a large mirror. Putting one of the 
child’s hands on her throat and the other on his own, 
the teacher opens her mouth and says “ah.” He will 
imitate her, soundlessly. Finally he learns that in order 
to feel the same vibrations on his throat that he does on 
hers he must give voice, and he speaks the first vowel. 
Next they may work with p, using a lighted candle or a 
piece of paper so that the child will understand the 
forceful expulsion of air needed to form this letter. After 
a while he can say “papa.” Learning to speak this way is 
a painfully slow process, because so many of the conso- 
nants look and feel alike to the child. It becomes easier 
when he learns to read, but pronouncing new words is 
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a never-ending struggle for the deaf. 

Visitors who expect to find Kendall Green enshrouded 
in a pall of silence are in for a surprise. Laughter and 
voices are the rule rather than the exception, for the 
children—and the college students across the campus too 
—are encouraged to speak and not to rely solely on 
signs and gestures. They are being prepared to take 
their places in a hearing society. In one airy, near-empty 
dormitory, the housemother said: “It’s quiet here now, 
but my boys will be making plenty of noise downstairs 
this afternoon.” 

In a class of older children, | was particularly struck 
by the enormity of the task that faces both teachers and 
learners. There were six in the room (eight is the maxi- 
mum allowed). The youngest looked about eleven, and 
the oldest, perhaps sixteen. The girls in the front row 
wore headphones (voices were amplified through a 
microphone on the teacher's desk), but the boys—a 
Colombian and a U.S. Negro youth—were totally deaf. 
The teacher, a hearing graduate of Gallaudet, was ex- 
plaining the proverb “Hasie makes waste.” She wrote it 
on the blackboard, spoke it aloud, and said it in “sign 
language.” After constant repetition, each child was asked 
to give its meaning in his own words. Two hands flailed 
the air at once. The first girl to recite hit a snag, con- 
fusing the words “waste” and “waist.” The teacher began 
another careful, detailed explanation. (1 caught the boys 
at that old bugaboo of teachers everywhere, whispering— 
but this time in sign language.) When I left some fifteen 
minutes later, they were still hard at work on the same 


proverb, and I marveled at the patience and unflagging 
interest of every person in that room. 

It is particularly difficult for deaf children to grasp 
different meanings of a single word. A classic example 
is “bridge.” No sooner does the child learn that a bridge 
crosses a river than he is faced with the fact that his 


Callaudet “rats”—as freshmen there are called— 
“listen” with their hands as fellow student plays piano 
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Father Vincent de Paul Burnier of Brazil, one of two men in the 
world to become Catholic priests despite deafness, “speaks” at 
Gallaudet. Portrait is of Amos Kendall, school’s benefactor 


nose also has a bridge. Then he is told that his mother 
plays bridge every Tuesday afternoon and that Grandpa 
has to remove his bridge before he goes to bed. At 
Kendall they tell the story about the teen-ager who went 
to a dance in a hall decorated with devils and pitchforks. 
The following day she told her teacher quite seriously 
that “it looked like hell.” 

The Kendall School also serves as the laboratory 
school for the Gallaudet Graduate Department of Educa- 
tion, which operates exclusively for “hearing young men 
and women with bachelor’s degrees, eighteen hours of 
education courses, and a desire to teach the deaf.” Stu- 
dents can complete the requirements for a master’s 
degree in education in four summers or during a regular 
school term. Some years ago, incidentally, a young 
Bolivian, Alberto Santander, took this special training 
at Gallaudet, returned to La Paz, and founded the Na- 
tional Institute for the Blind and the Deaf, the first 
school of its kind there. 

Before 1862 no one had given a thought to higher 
education for the deaf, but that year Edward Miner 
Gallaudet went before Congress to champion the cause 
and to point out that the institution at Kendall Green 
afforded an excellent opportunity for the foundation of 
a college for the deaf. On April 8, 1864, President Abra- 
ham Lincoln signed an act authorizing “the Board of 
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Directors of the Columbia Institute . . . to grant and 
confer such degrees in the liberal arts and sciences . . . 
as are usually granted and conferred in Colleges. . . .” 
The following June, young Gallaudet was publicly in- 
stalled as president of the new college for the deaf, which 
to this day is the only one in the world. 

Amos Kendall, the generous benefactor who watched 
from the background, lived only long enough to see the 
first class graduate in 1869. Women were not admitted 
to the Columbia Institute until 1887. In accordance with 
an alumni petition, the name of the school was changed 
in 1894 to Gallaudet College, honoring the president’s 
father. 

Gallaudet is, and always has been, a private institu- 
tion subsidized by Congress. Three members of Congress 
serve on the board of directors, and approximately 70 
per cent of the operating expenses are defrayed by con- 
gressional appropriations. The land, most of it Amos 
Kendall’s original farm, is owned by the corporation, 
but the buildings have been constructed with funds pro- 
vided by Congress. 

In ninety-three years Gallaudet College has had but 
three presidents. Dr. Percival Hall, who took over from 
Edward Miner Gallaudet when ill health forced his re- 
tirement in 1910, held the position until July 1945, when 
he became president emeritus. In recent years, Dr. 
Leonard M. Elstad has guided the college along a course 
of expansion that has equalled, if not surpassed, its 
early growth. Congress is committed to a nine-million- 
dollar building program; the faculty has grown from 
nineteen to seventy-seven; there are now some 250 
courses in the curriculum; and, most important, on 
May | of this year Gallaudet became a fully accredited 
member of the Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 

Dr. Elstad, whose hearing is excellent, is as friendly 
and accessible as a next-door neighbor. Thirty-five years 
ago, fresh out of St. Olaf’s College in Minnesota and 
determined to overcome the timidity that had plagued 
him all his life, Leonard Elstad decided to cut familiar 
ties and plunge into new surroundings. Quite by chance, 
he ended up at Gallaudet, took the teacher-training 
course, and has been working with the deaf ever since. 
Of the young people at Gallaudet he says: “Our students 
are just as good and just as bad, and some of them just 
as lazy, as students in any other college.” 

The motivating principle at Gallaudet is that the deaf 
are capable of nearly all the activities that are taken for 
granted in the world of sound. To this end, the cur- 
riculum includes all the traditional fields. There is a two- 
year general-education course that qualifies a student for 
the degree of associate in arts. Specialization in printing, 
supervision in schools for the deaf, or vocational art leads 
to an associate in applied science degree. Candidates for 
a bachelor of arts or a bachelor of science can major in 
art, biology, business administration, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, education, English, history and political science, 
home economics, library science, mathematics, philos- 
ophy, physical education, physics, psychology, or soci- 
ology. 


Students are accepted strictly on the basis of com- 
petitive examinations that are given each spring. Appli- 
cants must present “evidence that [their] hearing is 
impaired so severely that even with the aid of a hearing 
device it is not functional for the ordinary purposes of 
life.” There are no restrictions on nationality or race. 
Unfortunately, because of classroom and housing limita- 
tions, the enrollment must be kept to around three hun- 
dred, but with the building program now under way— 
which no one on Kendall Green fails to mention—it is 
hoped that before long all who qualify may enter. 

Dr. Elstad pointed out that “no student has ever been 
denied entrance because of lack of funds. Those who 
can are required to pay tuition. Those who cannot, can 
get aid from their states through vocational-rehabilitation 
departments. Some get help from their state schools for 
the deaf. Some get it from private sources. And if no 
aid at all is available, we can grant full scholarships. 
Our only responsibility is to close each year without a 
deficit.” 


Coffee break in Gallaudet snack bar. Young man at right is 
hand-signaling, “You're nuts!” 

The gymnasium, snack bar, and faculty offices (a large 
“Quiet” sign is posted on the door) are in “an old 
cracker box” that is on the “must-go” list. It was here 
that I found Dr. Rosalyn Gardner, head of the depart- 
ment of Romance languages. Happily, the coffee break 
is popular at Gallaudet, so we repaired to the snack bar. 
Like those in colleges everywhere, this campus meeting- 
place was crowded with chattering students—though, of 
course, much of the banter here was manual. 

Dr. Gardner, who teaches Spanish and French, ex- 
plained that she had come to Gallaudet with no special 
training and had picked up the sign language as she 
went along. Her classes—“‘large for this school” —average 
about twenty students, who are taught only to read and 
write a language. The blackboard gets a lot of hard 
wear, and Dr. Gardner, like all other instructors on 
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Kendall Green, uses the “simultaneous” method of com- 
munication. That is, words are spoken aloud and signaled 
with the hands at the same time. This gives the students 
a chance to practice “lip reading” or, more accurately, 
“speech reading.” (Dr. Elstad calls it “educated guess 
work,” because “you have to be a good guesser to figure 
out words like ‘dinner’ or ‘uncle’ that don’t show at all 
on the lips or in the facial muscles.” ) 

“Academically, a deaf student in a regular college can 
do very well,” Dr. Elstad explained. “As a matter of fact, 
a survey made over a year ago disclosed that there were 
approximately 150 such students in this country. How- 
ever, a college education should extend beyond the class- 
room—dramatics, athletics, religious activities, ‘bull ses- 
sions,’ and the like. In a regular college, it is the rare 
deaf student who can take part to his advantage. He is 
too apt to be a ‘fifth wheel.’ Or he may be given special 
considerations, which will not be possible when college 
days are over.” As one Gallaudet alumna, who is now 
working as a marketing analyst, puts it: “You must be 
prepared to meet the non-deaf world on its terms, not 
yours.” 

Sports are a big item at Gallaudet, even though deaf- 
ness often impairs the sense of balance. As a member 
of the Mason-Dixon Conference, which includes American 
University and Johns Hopkins, among others, Gallaudet 
may be out of its class, but everyone enjoys the competi- 
tion. Dr. Elstad takes a philosophical view: “They say 
that when a team loses consistently it is building char- 
acter. | suppose we'll have to admit that a lot of character 
has been built at Gallaudet College.” But that is painting 
the picture a little dark, for Gallaudet has won several 
conference championships in basketball, track, and wres- 
tling. Appropriately enough, Gallaudet football players 


Physical-education class at Gallaudet. Most instructors on Kendall 
Green speak aloud and signal with hands at same time 


of the 1880’s are credited with having instituted the 
huddle system. 

Dr. Peter Wisher, head of the physical-education 
department, mentioned the Eighth International Games 
for the Deaf in Milan, Italy: “Four Gallaudet students 
competed with men and women athletes from more than 
twenty-eight countries.” The events included track and 
field, swimming, shooting, tennis, soccer, and cycling. 
The United States team took second place (Russia was 
first), and a former Gallaudet student, Sheldon Freedman, 
won the two-hurfdred-meter dash. 

Dr. Wisher was proud, too, of the dance students who 
had performed, by special invitation, before the Eastern 
District Conference of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation at the Hotel 
Statler in New York. They had also participated in a 
program at the International Student House in Washing- 
ton, doing everything from rock and roll to the sailor’s 
hornpipe. 

Gallaudet students in general like to dance and do it 
very well. They always insist on having music, though 
they may start dancing before it begins and continue 
after it stops. On a wooden floor, they seem to feel vibra- 
tions from the piano or drums. At other times, those with 
residual hearing may set the rhythm. 

The deaf excel in dramatics, perhaps because so much 
of their communication depends on gestures and facial 
expressions. The Gallaudet Dramatic Club stages plays 
with a reader reciting the text while the students perform 
in sign language. Several years ago the club took Arsenic 
and Old Lace to New York for a one-night stand in the 
Fulton Theatre. 

On Kendall Green deafness is referred to as an obstacle, 
never as a handicap. Actually, the American Federation 
of the Physically Handicapped has shown that there are 
more than four hundred kinds of jobs in which total 
deafness is not even a barrier to excellent performance. 

“It is almost impossible to name a profession that 
would be entirely closed to the deaf,’ Dr. Richard M. 
Phillips, dean of students at Gallaudet College and totally 
deaf himself, told me. “We wouldn’t expect a deaf person 
to be a practicing physician, of course, but he could be 
a pathologist or work in some other specialized branch 
of medicine. However, I do know of one psychiatrist 
who, after losing his hearing, has managed to continue 
his practice, though on a somewhat limited scale.” 

The deaf cannot be policemen, firemen, or railroad 
engineers, but many do quite well as printers, office em- 
ployees, or factory workers. “A deaf man couldn’t repair 
telephones,” Dr. Phillips explained, “but there are deaf 
men who have worked as repairmen of musical instru- 
ments and been very successful at it.” 

Graduates of Gallaudet College are teachers and ad- 
ministrators in schools for the deaf all over the United 
States and in foreign lands. Many go into laboratory 
work as chemists, bacteriologists, and physicists. Others 
are librarians, home economists, and social workers. 
They are everywhere, in all walks of life, confirming 
Dr. Elstad’s belief that “the deaf person can be anything 
he wills to be.” @ @ @ 
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Edgard Santos 


THE BraziLian State OF Bauia is headed for a boom, 
according to the president of its university, Dr. Edgard 
Santos. Forceful and vigorous despite his quiet manner, 
courtly, silver-haired Dr. Santos thinks his historic state 
“holds the best immediate promise for Brazil.” The 
reason is the one that made Texas. 

Oil has been gushing in Bahia recently, and there are 
deposits just outside Salvador, the state capital. “It will 
open up other sources of wealth,” says Dr. Santos, “and 
Bahia will help to diversify the Brazilian economy.” 

The University of Bahia, the Brazilian educator feels, 
has a definite role to play in all this; in order to keep a 
step ahead, it has already inaugurated a new School of 
Geology. “We will need a lot of technicians for extract- 
ing oil and other minerals, and the School will train 
them in cooperation with Petrobras [the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment oil monopoly]. To attract students, Petrobras 
will pay them twelve thousand cruzeiros a month [almost 
two hundred dollars], and room and board will cost them 
very little. Still, this will be cheaper than sending people 
to study in the United States, as Petrobras was doing 
before, especially with the dollar at over sixty cruzeiros. 
We are also sending for about five professors from the 
United States.” 

Dr. Santos was so busy during his recent visit, spon- 
sored by the State Department, that the only way to get 
in a word with him in Washington was to follow him 
around from appointment to appointment. 

Many of these visits had to do with one of his favorite 
projects: to enlist support for a “United States House” 
at his university. This would be a sort of cultural center 
where the students could become familiar with Uncle 
Sam’s language, history, literature, and so on. For all his 
interest in technology, Dr. Santos has a humanist’s ap- 
proach to education. “There is no such thing as cultural 
self-sufficiency,” he points out. “We already have a 
French House, directed by a Sorbonne professor; there’s 
a Spanish House on the way, whose director comes from 
the University of Seville; and we have a cooperative 


arrangement with an Italian cultural institution. Now we 
need a United States House, for no matter how deep 
our European cultural roots, we cannot ignore this coun- 
try’s contribution.” 

Dr. Santos visited Harvard, Yale, Cornell, Duke, 
North Carolina, and Michigan universities, the brand- 
new Albert Einstein School of Medicine at Yeshiva Uni- 
versity, in New York, and the National Institutes of 
Health in Bethesda, Maryland. An M.D. himself, he 
found the National Institutes “astounding.” He talked 
with university leaders about administrative problems, 
organization of courses, teaching methods, and the possi- 
bility of having visiting professors sent to the University 
of Bahia. “We have already had U.S. professors there,” 
he said, “but I want more. And I would like to have 
all of my deans come to the United States to observe 
teaching methods. Two—the deans of the Medical School 
and of the School of Engineering—have already been 
here at the invitation of the State Department.” 

One of his main preoccupations is how to take full 
advantage of returned fellowship holders. “Often, they 
find no way to put their new knowledge to use here at 
home, and everything goes to waste. There ought to be 
some sort of clearing house that would keep track of 
these young people and try to place them. And I think 
that in Bahia, at least, the University could help.” 

The University of Bahia as such is only eleven years 
old, but many of its schools have existed independently 
for years; the School of Medicine, for instance, was 
established in 1808 and was the first of its kind in South 
America. An alumnus of that school, Dr. Santos became 
its director in 1936 and was named head of the Univer- 
sity when it was created in 1946, 

The institution is equally proud of its heritage and 
of its modernity. Departing from the usual pattern in 
Brazilian colleges, for instance, architecture is taught in 
the School of. Fine Arts rather than the School of Engi- 
neering, because “the architect needs the inspiration of 
art,” Dr. Santos explains. Other innovations include a 
School of Economics, a School of Drama, and a Free 
School of Music, so called to distinguish it from the 
regular conservatories, since it does not follow the official 
curriculum and gives no diploma. An _ International 
Music Seminar, open to Brazilian and foreign students. 
is held every year in July, with professors from all over 
Brazil and abroad. It is, in Dr. Santos’ own words, a 
session devoted “more to the cult of music than to con- 
ventional teaching.” 

When asked if they had any plans for a university 
city, Dr. Santos smiled. “We'd rather get things done 
right now, instead of waiting for grandiose projects. It 
would be nice to have all the schools on one campus, and 
we're working for that, but it will take time. We do have 
a brand-new hospital attached to our School of Medicine, 
with new equipment from the United States and staffed 
by doctors who came to this country for post-graduate 
studies. We are also building a new Engineering School 
and a new Dental School. But when we can’t have a new 
building we repair old ones and they turn out fine.”— 


B.S. M. 
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A short story by TRISTAO DA CUNHA 
Illustrated by RALPH ROBINSON 


ONCE UPON A TIME there occurred in Goa an incident, 
which has a moral. 

The widow of a lieutenant of cavalry, a lady of fervent 
temper, was suffering the torments of her situation. Even 
more were they aggravated by the presence of her neigh- 
bor the court butcher, a young man magnificently 
robust and‘ smelling always of fresh blood. Often had 
his eyes told her what his lips dared not. And one fine 
day, much emboldened, he wrote to the fair one, whose 
name was Escolastica, a letter full of errors, ink blots, 
and incendiary passion. With the passing of the first, 
and soon delightful, amazement, given her by the perusal 


TRISTAO DA CUNHA (José Maria Leite da Cunha Filho, 1878-1942), 
Brazilian essayist, short-story writer, and translator of Hamlet, 
wrote this story as an imitation—in style and content—of the 
classical Portuguese tale. RALPH ROBINSON frequently contributes 
illustrations to AMERICAS. 
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of the letter, whose rude eloquence, so different from the 
dissembling notes she had been used to receive, took 
undeniable possession of her spirit, she spent some days 
between virtuous indignation and concealed temptation. 
And in the end, as her solitude was the more grievous 
when its remedy was so close, she cunningly summoned 
the butcher on the pretext of talking over his bill. 

Great and pleasurable was the youth’s surprise. He 
had been dreading transports of justified rage when, in 
the course of the utilitarian discussion, he learned per- 
fectly why he had been sent for. Dona Escolastica began 
by reproving him, but not so harshly as to make him 
lose heart and despair of pardon, which was then granted 
even before he asked for it. And as, timid of manner and 
nature, he did not know what to do or not to. do, she 
generously encouraged him to serve her better. This he 
did, with unsurpassable diligence. And he was dismissed 
and authorized to return, in which he promised to be 
punctual. He conducted himself with the utmost defer- 
ence and, in spite of the agitated situation, did not forget 
distances and civilities. In leaving, he backed out of the 
room, bowed more than once, and murmured, as be- 
comes a tradesman: “I thank Your Excellency. . .. At 
Your Excellency’s orders.” 

Content and solaced, Dona Escolastica preserved an 
agreeable, though inaccurate, memory of the incident. 
for in these matters imagination is one thing before and 
another afterwards. Aided by her habits of mind and by 
upright motives, she concluded that the adventure had 
been a fortuitous thing, the work of her neighbor's 
rough desire and her own surprised charity. And this 
view of aggression and generous condescension added 
fresh enjoyment to her reflections. 

Great also, but infinitely less pleasurable, was the 
astonishment of the beautiful widow’s friends, her inde- 
fatigable, discreet, and ill-rewarded courtiers. For, love 
being, to men, in the hours when passion is at rest, an 
object of infinite vanity, the happy butcher, after some 
time during which he kept secret his fortunate condition, 
did not fail to insinuate it into cautious conversations, 
from which he then passed to plain explanations and 
descriptive details, proceeding as much from fantasy as 
from the event, till, confusing what had happened with 
what had not happened, as so often occurs, he had com- 
posed a marvelous romance. And in this way, carried by 
the gossips, it reached the notice of Dona Escolastica’s 
admirers. 

Of these there were many, but the chosen numbered 
only seven. The privilege was no more than that they 
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the Amorous Widow 


EN FRUSTRATED SUITORS 


had access to the house of the desired one, to whom 
they all repeated, in different words, a speech identical 
in substance, which was of the same hidden ambition, 
almost transparent but never spoken. 

There was, among them, the lyric poet Sulpicio de 
Seixas, a languid youth, who thought himself extremely 
handsome, and concerned himself more with his beauty 
than with his poetry, expecting much of the former and 
little of the latter. The truth is that neither the one nor 
the other brought him anything out of the common way. 


She Butcher 


He liked to be adored by women, like an image. Then 
there was the justice of the peace Nuno Nolasco de 
Gouveia Pederneiras de Sousa e Santiago, a sanguine 
man, always on the verge of apoplexy, who, upon seeing 
a young or nearly young creature, would hurl himself 
at her, seized by a primitive impulse. Happily, the dis- 
cipline of generations soon dissolved him in tangled and 
frightened verbosities. Then, the attorney Pepino Breves, 
who knew the whole of the canon law, and conversed 
on his subject with the ladies, hoping, obscurely, to im- 
press them, which he did, but not in the manner antici- 
pated. They took him for a philosopher adverse to sin. 
Then, the brigadier Dom Paio Nunes Anes, whose mili- 
tary rank and legendary reputation aroused in the ladies, 
to begin with, a certain delicious perturbation, soon 
undone by his person, and who moreover lived in terror 
of his lawful wife, who spied on him minutely. And that 
is why, till the day he died, he was rededicating to one 
fair listener after another, without ever reciting, a charm- 
ing madrigal he kept ready, compiled from authors of 
note. Then, the banker Mariano Matoso, a man at once 
cynical and ingenuous. He had formed bad habits in the 
mercantile gallantry, and supposed that all women either 
simply give themselves or are won by presents, which he 
always gave in hopes of receiving. To Dona Escolastica 
he sent many, with the secret purpose of suborning her. 
But he never dared speak. He made vague and confused 
allusions to the moon, to the brotherhood of souls, and 
to other gallant encounters that he had read about. And 
not finding the words for what he was thinking, he fell 
into an awkward silence, and did not comprehend the 
consequence of his speculation. But, as he was careful 
in his accounts, he considered himself robbed because 
she paid him only in smiles. 

Van Paal, a flying Dutchman, whom curiosity and a 
taste for painting did not allow to settle anywhere, and 
who had stayed in Goa just long enough to despair of 
the beauty, was now despairing. He had built on a 
miracle. He was an ideologist and a casuist, fond of 
tormenting himself. He was convinced that, if she were 
to appraise him at the right price, she would certainly 
prefer him to all the others, and would so demonstrate 
to them, as was fitting. If she did not, it was because 
she hesitated. He was not a man to force hesitations. He 
trusted to time, the conciliator of men and women, but 
now little attentive to his case. 

Aires Ruivo, the last of the lovers, was a tamed beast. 
He agitated and excited the beautiful widow. Ruffianly 
and brawling, given to accosting and despoiling mer- 
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She Foet 


cenary maidens, he felt a new pleasure in being now at 
her feet, in the perfect, servile adoration of a fierce dog 
that bites everyone and dares ask nothing of its master. 

These men, so unlike in manner, found themselves 
united in desire for a single creature, and even in an- 
other principal point, to wit, that they all saw her 
differently from what she really was, and, a more impor- 
tant thing, differently from how she saw herself. This 
mistake, no less than love, brought them to their sorry 
pass. 

Word of the calamity did not reach them at one time, 
nor in groups, but, surprising one each day, like an 
epidemic, ended by taking them all. And, as in illness, 
each one suffered it according to his complexion. The 
effeminate youth did not wish to confess his vexation 
at so physical and plebeian a preference, and sulked, 
bilious. The amorous judge, threatened with final con- 
gestion, found relief in sentencing various innocent citi- 
zens with fury, while the lawyer repaired to his treatises 
to seek an explanation of the strange affair. The warrior 
was constrained to redouble his efforts at dissimulation, 
for his suspicious wife had surprised him in sentimental 
sighs and glances, and a domestic storm hung in the air. 
The financier did not succeed in finding forgetfulness 
among light ladies, who almost ruined him. Van Paal 
smiled and considered the business worthy of a farce. 
But then contrary motives assailed him, and he fell into 
a contentious gloom in which, the more he debated the 
matter, the deeper he sank. As for the libertine Aires 
Ruivo, he conceived a great melancholy, into which en- 
tered a certain admiration for the favored one. 

And in this manner all continued sadly for some days, 
separate in their misery, each seeking to conceal the 
common evil from the others, until, as such things will, 
it came out, and, in groups of two or three, according 
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to their inclinations and social situation, they were com- 


‘municating with one another. The banker talked to the 


judge, in crude language. The brigadier, fleeing the in- 
quisitorial wife, and coming upon the ruffian at the door 
of a tavern, sat down with him, and there they remained 
together for some time, with scant words, giving many 
allusive sighs. The lawyer, without making direct refer- 
ences, revealed to Van Paal that woman is an inferior 
being, and cited several passages in his support, some 
sacred and others profane. But, the other remaining 
silent, he could not but relate the affair, albeit obliquely. 
and issue a denunciation of its moral iniquity. Then the 
painter, a rogue by nature, said to him: 

“Devil take me, Master Attorney, if I should not have 
cared to be a partner in this iniquity. And if my eyes 
do not deceive me, nor the ears the devil gave to walls. 
I imagine that there is someone else, trained up in the 
canon law, who would gladly sacrifice his scholarly 
vigils.” 

But the lawyer heard him no more, and ran away, 
modestly stopping his ears. 

As Van Paal came from this encounter, he was ac- 
costed by Aires Ruivo, seeking to walk off his perplexity. 
And, as he was the sole natural creature among the 
group of lovers, they spoke openly of what had happened. 

“What I do not understand,” said the ruffian, “is how 
she came to choose such a low fellow, having so many 
among whom to choose well. Why? If she wished a rich 
man, there is Matoso. If learned, the lawyer. If military, 
the brigadier. If wise and witty, you. And even a man- 
woman, the pretty Sulpicio.” 

“There is no understanding women, Mr. Aires Ruivo, 
you must know that. Still, I shall always say that the 
gifts they desire in a man are not those that he desires 
in himself. Spirit, wit, even beauty and courage, being 
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discreet, count for little. The maternal woman prizes 
the pious and feeble sentiment, and him who weeps like 
a child. The languishing, sweeping mustaches and sweep- 
ing phrases, military trappings, lies and fanfarronade. 
all that dominates. The lascivious, certain particular and 
natural attributes. It would seem to me that the beautiful 
Escolastica is one of these last, and the butcher must 
have virtues that are lacking in us.” 

“Stop there, painter, stop there, you are in error.” 
interrupted the other. “For if she wished a rascal, she 
had me at her fingertips, who in rascality and the arts 
of pleasing and displeasing women cannot be matched 
anywhere in the Indies.” 

“In part you are right, Mr. Aires Ruivo,” agreed Van 
Paal. “Truly, with women neither qualities nor excel- 
lences serve. Nor vices and defects either. It is all in 
coming at the right time. We sought, another found. His 
name is Chance.” 

And, having discovered a reason for things, he gained 
some contentment. But then the explanation, which had 
satisfied the other, no longer satisfied him. And as his 
doubt tormented him and his curiosity was no less than 
his love, he determined to enlighten himself with the 
guilty one. He would go in the name of all. Although 
they had not conferred together, he knew their senti- 
ments well enough to conclude that the same hidden 
desire operated in them. He alone had the command of 
words and could make them express his meaning. It was 
good that he should go and argue with the accused, and 
detail the common complaint. 

She received him with her accustomary friendly sim- 
plicity, and said artlessly : 

“You are welcome, for I have greatly wished you to 
come. Perhaps you can tell me what our friends could 
not.” 


She Famed Beast 


“What, did they come?” 

“Indeed they did, all, or almost all, and they all 
brought with them the same speech that they carried 
away again. And an offended and silent air that I cannot 
understand.” 

This the widow said without lying, and without speak- 
ing the whole truth, in the tortuous way of women. 

“For I, as far as I know, never did you any wrong, 
nor have I changed towards any of you. They all looked 
at me with reproach, as if I had condemned you. I ask 
what is the matter, they say nothing, and avert their 
eyes, and they go as they came. Today Dom Paio Nunes 
called upon me. But as soon as he came, behind him 
came his wife, who had trailed him when he stole out of 
the house. And the poor man had to suppress his sighs 
and wear out his sad eyes on that portrait of me, whilst 
his wife talked to me with spirit, and amiable as never 
before, and was overjoyed with her husband’s mortifi- 
cation. And there you are. But what wrong have I done 
to all of you?” 

Van Paal was thinking that feminine duplicity is long 
and in some manner innocent, and was on the point of 
saying nothing. But, the widow insisting, he told her all. 

Dona Escolastica, in this amorous adventure, had never 
meditated on the reasons for the event, which had pos- 
sessed her entirely, and, it being a natural thing, had 
dispensed with reasons. But, having now to give some, 
she was struck by that which was most excellent and 
true, and which neither she nor the sad suitors had ever 
thought of: 

“What, was that my offense? But, my friends, why 
did not you speak? And now you are wishing me ill, me 
who wished you nothing but good, and did no more 
because you never asked it of me? He was the only one 
who told me what he wanted.” @ @ @ 
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COLOMBIA SETTLES ITS 


AncriLy, the Capuchin missionary spilled an armload of 
pamphlets, books, and magazines onto the bare wooden 
table. “These,” he snorted with contempt, “are the lies 
they write about the Amazon.” 

Father Fidel de Barcelona, his faced burned to leather 
by years in Colombian Amazonia, hitched up his white 
cassock and dropped his lanky body into a chair. From 
what he calls his “library of literary horrors” he picked 
a random sample—a travel folder advertising an Amazon 
luxury cruise. “Visit the mysterious land of bloodthirsty 
Indians . . . sacrificial rites . . . savage orgies,” the folder 
beckoned. 

From the hilltop school back toward the edge of the 
jungle clearing came childish soprano voices piping a 
classroom song in ragged unison. The missionary cocked 
an ear at the sound, relaxed, and shrugged. “There,” he 


TED MORELLO, night telegraph editor and specialist on Latin Amer- 
ican affairs for the New York World-Telegram and Sun, spent a 
week in and around Leticia as a guest of the territorial governor. 


““THIRD COAST’’ 


Ship from England discharges cargo at riverbank in Leticia, Colombia. Ocean shipping route continues up Amazon to Iquitos, Peru 
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said, “are your bloodthirsty Indians in one of their 
savage orgies.” 

The story was the same throughout Colombia’s Trape- 
zium, a microcosm of the world’s greatest rain forest, 
which stretches into six South American republics. The 
Trapezium is Colombia’s southernmost region and the 
only one fronting on the Amazon. Part of the Commis- 
sariat of Amazonas, it is bounded on the north by the 
Putumayo River and spears down between Peru and 
Brazil to the Amazon port—and the territorial capital— 
of Leticia, four degrees below the equator. 

Leticia lies within the four-hundred-mile stretch of 
the Amazon of which the great nineteenth-century English 
naturalist H. W. Bates wrote: “The district . . . is, indeed, 
the most remote, thinly peopled, and barbarous of the 
whole line of the Amazons, from ocean to ocean.” 

Even today, for hundreds of miles from this port, 
there is only trackless jungle, carved into jigsaw patterns 
by the thousand-channeled Amazon and its giant tribu- 
taries. The nearest city upstream is Iquitos, Peru, some 
three hundred miles away. It is a thousand miles to 
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Manaus, the closest downstream city. 

I had come to this “barbarous district” from New 
York, fortified by the usual prejudices born of the hys- 
terical writings of professional “explorers” and hand- 
tailored jungle “documentaries” in Technicolor. | knew 
that razor-toothed piranhas churn every river and pond, 
that a slavering jaguar roosts on every overhanging 
branch, that any dangling liana may be a boa strong 
enough to crush a locomotive. I knew about the lurking 
Indians and their curare-poisoned blowgun darts, the 
heat that suffocates, the jungle that is a solid, living wall 
of green. 

My first attempt to gain support for my preconceptions 
ended in a mixture of disappointment and relief. 

“Our problems are somewhat more conventional than 
headhunters and wild beasts,” said Colonel Oscar Arce 
Herrera, military and civil chief of the Commissariat’s 
forty-five thousand square miles. The major problem, he 
said, is the lack of surface transportation. Though 
Leticia is only two and a half hours by air from Bogota, 
it takes a month by train, truck, and boat for cargo to 
come overland from the capital. “And that’s on a fast 
trip, under ideal conditions, which almost never prevail,” 
Colonel Arce added. 

Down the tree-shaded street at the hospital, the terri- 
torial doctor, Alfonso Escobar Melendro, scotched an- 
other phantasy. “There aren’t more than one or two cases 
of yellow fever a year in the whole territory,” he said, 
“and this is not malaria country.” 

Dr. Escobar and Dr. J. M. Cantillo Rodriguez, the 
territorial dentist, make a continual round of the Indian 
villages. The government launch carries them up and 
down the Amazon and through the bewildering network 
of tributaries, the age-old highways of the region. Oftener 
than not, their consulting and operating rooms are a 
jungle clearing, a beach along a mud-yellow forest river. 
or an Indian house. 

“The most common ailments among the natives are 
malnutrition and tuberculosis, both fostered by poor 
dietary habits,” Dr. Escobar said. “They eat too much 
starch—plantain, rice, manioc—and not enough protein.” 

In the rectory of the church that fronts the central 
plaza, Monsignor Marceliano E. Canyes plucked reflec- 
tively at his fierce, black beard. “Indians?” he mused. 
“Yes, I can tell you about savage Indians.” 

As apostolic prefect and education director of Colom- 
bian Amazonas, the giant Capuchin is a familiar figure 
to the Indians. The mission’s sixty-ton diesel river boat 
churns the Amazon and the tributary Putumayo for 1,240 
miles between Leticia and Leguizamo, a Colombian naval 
base far to the west. Outboard motorboats and canoes 
nudge through the smaller waterways to carry religion 
and education to Indian settlements off the main streams. 

During such a trip into the interior, the prefect related. 
a visitor from Bogota had taken a fancy to an Indian’s 
jaguar-tooth necklace. Recalling accounts of the savages’ 
eagerness to trade valuable ornaments for bright gew- 
gaws, the visitor pulled out his pocket mirror. “Me 
friend,” he asserted in his best lingua franca. “Me trade 
magic glass for teeth of tiger.” 


Handicraft of young Indians at Father Fidel de Barcelona’s 
jungle school shows influence of modern civilization 


“I’m your friend, too,” the Indian retorted in fluent 
Spanish. “Ill give you the necklace for your mirror— 
plus two hundred pesos.” 

The principal Indians of the Leticia prefecture are the 
Tucunas, the Witotos, and the Boras. Although the prac- 
tice is dying out, the Tucunas formerly manufactured 
what was reputedly the most effective blowgun-dart poison 
in the Amazon basin, both for their own use and for 
trade to neighboring tribes. The Witotos and the related 
Boras are noted for their jungle telegraph, using hol- 
lowed-log drums beaten with rubber-tipped sticks. 

Monsignor Marceliano says that virtually all of the 
five thousand Indians in the Commissariat have been 
Christianized. However, many retain their ancient cus- 
toms and traditional dress—or lack of it. Their dugout 
canoes, propelled by paddles or, increasingly, by out- 
board motors, converge at Leticia’s water-front market 
each morning. Leticia housewives dicker for a bushel of 
flour, a stem of plantains, or a melon. Freshly caught 
fish—the codlike gambitana or the spindle-shaped pira- 
rucu, which can weigh up to eight hundred pounds— 
flop spasmodically in the canoe bottoms. A captive turtle 
feebly waves his flippers as he lies helpless on his back. 
A parrot, macaw, or troupial peers through the lattice- 
work of a palm-leaf cage at a prospective buyer. 

Back in the jungle, along the watercourses, the Indians 
live in their palm-thatched houses and till their adjoining 
plots of manioc or corn under the elephant-ear leaves of 
plantain stalks. They sow rice on the silt-rich beaches 
bared by the receding rivers in the dry season and har- 
vest it without further cultivation before the mudbanks 
are obliterated by the January-to-October flood. 

Quick and eager to learn, many Indians are breaking 
away from their ancient habits. Increasing numbers of 
children are attending the four-year schools operated 
throughout the territory by the Capuchins. Some of the 
most skilled launch and motorboat operators, pilots, and 
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mechanics are men whose grandfathers hid in terror at 
the sound of an engine on the river. 

Throughout the vast Colombian territories of Ama- 
zonas, Putumayo, and Caqueté, Monsignor Marceliano 
says, only a handful of scattered Indians can be called 
unfriendly. Enslaved and harassed for centuries by the 
Spaniards and later by greedy rubber seekers, these 
groups show their unfriendliness principally by shunning 
all contact with white men. 

Leticians are quietly proud of the little capital (popu- 
lation, two thousand) that sits high on a yellow clay 
bank, leans back comfortably against the jungle wall, and 
looks westward across the Amazon—a mile wide even in 
dry season—toward the half-dozen houses called Ramon 
Castilla on the Peruvian shore. 

It takes no more than an hour by jeep to make the 
grand tour of the public works that serve the twenty-five 
blocks of Leticia: the waterworks that pumps a chlorin- 
ated supply as safe and potable as any in the country; 
the power plant; the brickyard, an essential installation 
in this rockless alluvial basin; the airport, the rapid- 
transit lifeline to the outside world, with runways recently 
lengthened to accommodate four-motored planes. 

The town radiates from the lawn-covered Plaza Ore- 
llana, named for the Amazon’s discoverer, who sailed 


past the town site with half a hundred emaciated Span- 
iards in 1542. In the center is an artificial pond stocked 
with large and small Amazon fish. In one corner of the 
park is a playground—swings, a slide, and seesaws— 
where new-generation Amazonians shriek happily at 
play. Across the street stands the territorial capitol, a 
modest one-story frame structure. Next door is the gov- 
ernor’s house. The church dominates all, overlooking the 
rooftops and the gridwork of dusty streets that end 
abruptly in jungle or at the river’s edge. 

Stelvio Storace, an Italian immigrant, looks down 
from the terrace of the hotel he manages for the govern- 
ment. The river is nearly a thousand feet away and a 
hundred feet below. Pasture lies between, but only in the 
dry season. In a sentence that is invariable among 
Colombian Amazonians, Mr. Storace indicates a point a 
few yards below the terrace and comments: “When the 
river rises, it comes up to here.” 

The matter-of-fact observation only thinly disguises 
the pride that Amazonians feel for this mightiest of all 
rivers, whose shore Colombians regard as “our third 
coast.” Unconsciously, too, the observation is a tribute 
to man’s ability to live in the presence of one of nature’s 
great untamed forces. 

For Leticians, living includes a recreational pattern 
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that is as varied as it is informal. Carlos Sanchez, the 
town’s radio-repair man, takes his wife and small son for 
a starlight cruise in a dugout canoe whose outboard 
motor provides the only sound in an otherwise silent 
night. On an evening call at the home of the Vegas 
family, Mr. Storace dances the bambuco in the living 
room with the shy ten-year-old daughter while the laugh- 
ing parents clap an accompaniment. In the officers’ club, 
Police Chief Jorge Enrique Osorio scores a point at 
table tennis against Max Oldenburg, the local representa- 
tive of a U.S. animal dealer. Luis A. Rodriguez, the 
Marconi Radio chief, strolls off to the town’s lone movie 
house with Mr. Galvez, the manager of the People’s Bank 
and the only man in the Amazon who wears a |iomburg 
—constantly. 

During the basketball season, the entire population 
turns out to line the outdoor, floodlighted court for the 
home team’s game against the visitors from Tabatinga, 
a couple of miles downstream in Brazil. Afterward, on 
the hotel terrace, an informal group joins in song to the 
tune of two guitars, a violin, ‘and a pair of maracas 
played by amateurs whose only reward is their love of 
music. 

It is two hours past midnight when Captain Bernardo 
Valencia Hurtado, a Colombian Battalion veteran of the 
Korean War, suggests a serenade. No light shows from 
the governor’s house as the little group tiptoes across the 
lawn. A sentry flashes a light, recognizes the conspirators, 
and grins appreciatively as he waves them on. Under the 
bedroom window, the musicians strike up a pasillo and 
break into soft song. After an encore, the serenaders 
whisper a round of good-nights and go their separate 
ways. 

Sunday is the occasion for a stroll into neighboring 
Brazil, fifteen minutes away. The broad path runs along 
the high river bank, through forest and across pasture 
where fat cattle graze. There are no border formalities. 
Indeed, there is no visible border. The consensus is that 
it is marked by a tiny creek flowing beneath a precarious 
log footbridge. But the matter is of no importance to 
either the Brazilians or the Colombians who walk this 
path. 

Suddenly, the trail breaks out of a stand of cane into 
the village of O Marco, named for the obelisk that bears 
a seal proclaiming the sovereignty of the United States 
of Brazil. Villagers swinging in hammocks or chatting 
on the doorsteps of their wooden, palm-thatched houses 
nod a pleasant greeting as the visitors stroll by. Barefoot 
children in fresh Sunday clothes romp through the neatly 
swept dooryards or play marbles in the single street that 
winds among the stilted houses. From somewhere comes 
the lazy twang of a guitar. But Leticia and its immediate 
environs are cosmopolitan by the standards of Amazonia. 

“To know our jungle, you must visit Don Rafael,” says 
Colonel Arce. 

Rafael Wandurraga lives on a hacienda at Puerto 
Narifio, two and a half hours by speedboat upstream 
from Leticia. In fact, the hacienda and Father Fidel’s 
adjoining Indian school are Puerto Nariio. 

A veteran of twenty-five years in eastern Colombia, 


Wandurraga came here from his native Socorro in the 
Andes. The jungle crowded the water’s edge when he 
chose the site for a home for himself and his young r, 
bride. By now the jungle has been pushed back until the 3 
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Capuchin missionaries use launch Monsehor Samoré to carry 
religion and education to Indians along the rivers 


Attractive pond graces Leticia plaza. White building at right 
is schoolhouse 


Leticia is no forgotten backwoods post: 
boys from the church school 
march briskly to Sunday service 
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Today the future of Amazonia rests with men like 
Rafael Wandurraga—men who come to build and not 
to loot. 

The jungle has repaid his faith. His 125 head of cattle 
alone would provide a comfortable living. Rubber, though 
unimportant, brings in a few additional dollars. More 
recently, he has built a profitable trade in tropical fish. 
His land is limited only by the amount of forest he and 
his Tucuna Indian helpers can clear with axe, machete, 
and fire. Recently, he began planting a small orange 
orchard, 

He and his wife love their little forest-isolated empire. 
For the pure joy of it, he races his speedboat up the 
narrowing creek to where giant trees close overhead. 
Priest shows visitor to church exhibition how Indians in Amazonas Suddenly, the boat shoots out onto a glassy lake fringed 
region use traditional signal drums by a lawnlike shore. The late-afternoon sun tints the 
snow-white feathers of an egret at the water's edge. Six 
parrots, conjugally faithful, fly overhead in pairs. A 
startled crane flaps away awkwardly. A great gray back 
ripples the lake surface: bufeo—the porpoise of the 
Amazon. 

Next day the morning dew is still on the grass as 
Wandurraga strides across his field toward the forest 
wall. Nine-year-old Sofia, the youngest of his four 
daughters, scrambles close at his heels. Here where the 
sunlight rakes the edge of the forest the growth is thick 
and interlaced, the jungle popularized by film and fic- 
tion. But a few difficult steps further on, the tangle 
gives way to a colonnade of bare tree trunks, the branch- 
ing tops lost from sight in a matted screen high over- 
head. Though there is no trail, movement is unhampered, 
for the tree-top canopy robs all but the hardiest ground- 
level foliage of life-giving sunlight. The terrain is broken 
by hillocks and by dry gulches that run full when the 
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aD Tucuna Indians celebrate in settlement near Leticia. Many 

weg Ve tribesmen now work in the town 

ee, ranch house stands in the center of a big field. 

aa From his front porch, Wandurraga can look down the 
grassy bank that slopes to the creek flowing into the 
main Amazon channel two miles away. Indian helpers 
AT 78 shuttle in and out of a barnlike shed where tens of 
7 thousands of tiny fish dart about in tanks, awaiting ship- 
ment by air to U.S. living-room aquariums. Across the 
creek some of the ranch’s sleek cattle—heat-resistant 
zebu and Romo-Sinuano—graze on a flat, grassy island. 


“Cattle,” Wandurraga muses. “That is the new Ama- 
zonia.” 

Then he turns to thump on a great sphere of raw 
rubber. “And this,” he adds, “is the old.” 

As elsewhere throughout the Amazon region, Hevea 
brasiliensis grows in his jungle. One towering specimen, 
its silvery bark wearing the chevrons of a tapped rubber 
tree, stands only a hundred yards from the house. 

Once Hevea was king of the Amazon. Dethroned by 
Asiatic plantation rubber in the early 1900's, it never 
regained its grip on the region’s economy. Few regret 
the downfall. It was an enterprise where men came to 
make a quick fortune, often by unspeakable means, and 
then cleared out. 


28 Tucuna brave’s ceremonial mask, 
called mate, represents a tree; 
cloth is made from beaten bark 
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rains come. The air is motionless. Even at this early 
hour, the night chill has begun to give way to the heat 
that will be oppressive during the late morning and early 
afternoon. 

Floundering crashes sound off in the distance. Wan- 
durraga stops to listen. “Danta,” he says. It is the long- 
snouted, pony-sized tapir—South America’s largest land 
animal. 

This is the home, too, of the jaguar, the monkey, the 
toucan, the boa, and a vast array of other fauna, much 
of it strange or unknown outside Amazonia. But today 
the jungle seems deserted, as—with rare exceptions—the 
jungle always does. Man must search the forest to find 
the larger animals. Even the carnivores do not come 
looking for him. 

“Now you have seen the jungle,” Wandurraga says 
simply. For with relatively minor local variations, this 
same kind of forest covers an area nearly as large as the 
United States. 

Wandurraga heads for a maze of undergrowth, carves 
his way through with a machete, and unerringly steps 
into a clearing centered by an open-sided, thatched house 
—the riverside home of a Tucuna family. After a brief 
conversation with him, a young man clambers up to the 
rafters and returns with a string of gaily feathered 
toucan skins; anklets of large, notched seeds that tinkle 
musically; and a full-length ceremonial gown with a 
grotesque mask. The gown appears to be made of coarse 
doeskin. Actually, it is the beaten inner bark of a tree, 
stitched into a sacklike garment and artistically decorated 
with bright vegetable dyes. 

This is the paraphernalia described, in the breathless 
phrases of travel-folder writers, as “typical dress.” But 
such costumes—worn only during feasts and dances— 
are no more typical Tucuna dress than the bullfighter’s 
“suit of light” is typical Hispanic dress or than a baseball 
uniform is typical U.S. attire. 

At Wandurraga’s urging, the young Indian hauls down 
an eight-foot blowgun with its quiver of ten-inch darts. 
Though the rifle is fast pushing the blowgun into obliv- 
ion, a few Indians are still proficient in the ancient art. 
Holding the dart crosswise in his teeth, the Tucuna pulls 
a wad of kapok from a net pouch, twists it deftly about 
one end of the dart, and inserts the dart in the shaft. He 
raises the hunting weapon, puffs lightly into the mouth- 
piece, and sends the dart an inch deep into the hard wood 
of a slender sapling fifty feet away. 

But the blowgun—like the old-time rubber pirates— 
belongs to the past. What of Amazonia’s future? 

Leticia’s immediate target is tourism, says J. Arcesio 
Murillo at his desk in the Bank of the Republic’s Leticia 
office. The new tourist hotel is nearing completion. Al- 
ready a monthly tourist boat stops here on its run from 
Belém at the Amazon’s mouth to Iquitos, five days 
upstream. 

A new, modern air terminal—complete with radio 
beacon—overlooks the 8,200-foot runway at the edge of 
town. The Colombian Air Force and ASA, a US. airline, 
fly in from Bogota weekly. Panair do Brasil flies a 
similar schedule on the Manaus-Iquitos run. Lloyd Aéreo 


Colombiano is now offering a beeline service between 
Bogota, Leticia, La Paz, and Santiago that clips seven 
hours off the usual Colombia-Chile run via Guayaquil 
and Lima. Avianca, the Colombian national airline, is 
considering a Bogota-Leticia-Rio schedule. 

To the jaded tourist, Amazonia opens a new and star- 
tling world, During the October-January dry season, 
Leticia’s climate is pleasant. Though hot, the days are 
far more comfortable than the stifling midsummer months 
in Chicago or Buenos Aires. The nights are cool and 
clear. 

But Colonel Arce looks beyond tourism toward the day 
of full-scale development of Amazonia’s untouched re- 
serves of forest riches—wood, nuts, oils, pharmaceuticals. 
Leticia’s first wharf, already on the drafting board, will 


Leticia’s government-built hotel provides comfortable stopover 
for travelers by boat or plane 
permit ocean-going ships to unload necessities and luxu- 
ries and carry away the products of the jungle in greatly 
increased quantities. For notwithstanding the air age, 
Leticia is essentially the “third coast” port through 
which the region’s wealth will some day flow to the 
world. 

U.S. oil geologists have made intermittent expeditions 
into Amazonas. While they have maintained characteris- 
tic secrecy about their findings, Colonel Arce is con- 
fident that the Trapezium shares the petroleum potential 
of the already-tapped Amazonian fields of Brazil and 
Peru. 

But nothing shows more lasting promise than cattle 
raising. Ranchers like Rafael Wandurraga have pointed 
the way. Spurred by the success of such pioneers, the 
Agricultural, Industrial, and Mining Credit Bank opened 
a branch office at Leticia last year to foster the infant 
stock industry with loans to small ranchers. 

Against such a background of present-day accomplish- 
ment and future promise, it is meaningless to debate the 
old question, Can civilized man live in Amazonia? 

The question has been answered here once and for 
all. @ @ @ 
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JULES VERNE’S 


JOSE ANTONIO PORTUONDO 


Accorpinc To A UNESCO report, Jules Verne (1828- 
1905) was the most widely translated of French writers 
during the period 1948-55—first among all foreign 
writers in Czechoslovakia, Italy, the Soviet Union, and 
Yugoslavia, and third in Spain. The success of the films 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea and Around 
the World in Eighty Days further demonstrates the con- 
tinuing validity of this author who, like good wine, im- 
proves with the years. When modern scientists look in 
mingled pride and alarm at the technological wonders 
growing between their hands and threatening to destroy 
them, nothing can better restore peace to their troubled 
souls than a return to the quiet humor with which Jules 
Verne anticipated the boldest contemporary inventions. 
It is no wonder that in this International Geophysical 
Year a book called Jules Verne: Master of Science Fic- 
tion has been published by a member of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, I. O. Evans. 

Some notable coincidences between Project Vanguard, 
the U.S. artificial-satellite program, and the preparation 
and launching of a projectile described in Verne’s From 
the Earth to the Moon were pointed out recently in the 
Havana newspaper /nformacién by Professor Salvador 
Massip of the University of Havana. Now, this novel was 
published in 1865—ninety-two years ago. The scheme 
conceived by the members of the “Baltimore Gun Club” 
employed advances in artillery made during the Civil 
War, which had just ended; Project Vanguard is based 
largely on theory developed at the Naval Research Labo- 
ratory, very close to Baltimore, and uses knowledge de- 
rived from the recently ended World War II. Verne’s 
projectile weighed twenty thousand pounds, the Project 
Vanguard rocket twenty-four thousand. The Baltimore 
Gun Club members shot off their giant cannon in Florida, 
at 28 degrees latitude; the artificial satellite will be 
launched from Cape Canaveral, Florida, at 28 degrees 
30 minutes latitude. Finally, the scientific foundations of 
the two projects are identical: “When a projectile is 
launched into space,” explains Barbicane in the novel, 
“|. . it is acted upon by three independent forces, the 
resistance of the air, the attraction of the Earth, and the 
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force of impulsion with which it is endowed.” Professor 
Massip ends by underlining the timeliness of Verne’s 
scientific fantasy and recalling what Admiral Byrd said 
when he started on his first flight to the Pole: “It is 
Jules Verne who guides me.” 

The curious thing here is that, long before, Verne 
himself had been guided in the same direction by a 
great U.S. writer, Edgar Allan Poe. His novel Le Sphinx 
des Glaces (which has been translated as The Sphinx of 
Ice and as An Antarctic Mystery) was inspired by—is, 
in fact, a sequel of—Poe’s The Adventures of Arthur 
Gordon Pym. Verne pays handsome tribute to his prede- 
cessor in Chapter V of his book: “Arthur Pym, the hero 
so brilliantly celebrated by Edgar Poe, showed the way. 
. . » May others follow him and wrest from the Sphinx 
of the Ice the last secrets of the mysterious Antarctic!” 

Verne’s exuberant fantasy traversed America from pole 
to pole. In a little volume called Julio Verne y América, 
published some years ago in the “Buen Aire” series, the 
Argentine César Fernandez Moreno cited a few of the 
works laid in the various parts of this hemisphere, but 
his references were reduced to a minimum by the format 
and nature of the series. Besides those containing de- 
scriptions in passing of North or South America, such as 
Around the World in Eighty Days (which takes the main 
characters across the United States from Pacific to 
Atlantic) and Les Enfants du Capitaine Grant (A Voy- 
age Round the World or The Castaways, which crosses 
from ocean to ocean by way of Chile and Argentina), 
there are a number laid entirely in some American 
country: The Lighthouse at the End of the World, in 
Argentina; Les Naufragés du “Jonathan” (The Survivors 
of the Jonathan), the story of an anarchistic Utopia at 
the tip of the continent, in Chile; The Jangada, in Bra- 
zil; Le Superbe Orinoco, in Venezuela; Martin Paz, in 
Peru; The Mutineers, in Mexico; A Family Without a 
Name and The Fur Country, in Canada. Many have to do 
with the United States: Texar’s Vengeance, or North 
Versus South, set in Florida and dealing with the Civil 
War; Le Testament d'un Excentrique (An Eccentric’s 
Will), whose action takes place in various states; Le 
Humbug, a short novel poking witty fun at advertising 
and the gullibility of the consuming public; Robur the 
Conqueror and its sequel The Master of the World, which 
foresee the triumph of heavier-than-air craft over dirigi- 
bles; La Chasse au Météore (The Pursuit of the Meteor) ; 
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and so on. There are many other “American” novels 
that I have not mentioned and some, such as Caesar 
Cascabel, that lead their main characters through several 
of the countries. 

Among these last is one dramatically timely in this 
age of guided missiles and fission bombs: the little- 
known Facing the Flag. \t deals with Thomas Roch, a 
French scientist who has lost his reason. He is the in- 
ventor of a new explosive so powerful that its effect on 
the atmosphere will destroy all buildings or warships in 
an area of ten thousand square meters. Dr. Roch vainly 
offers his invention to his native France and then to the 
United States, where his madness leads to his being con- 
fined in “Healthful House” in Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Abducted from the asylum by a fantastic “Count of 
Artigas” and taken in the schooner Ebba to Back Cup, 
one of the Bermuda keys, Dr. Roch blows up the island 
to keep his secret. 

Spanish America, in Verne’s novels, is as a rule merely 
a frame for adventure and a pretext for ample geographi- 
cal description and more or less exact ethnographic 
references. Well versed, more from scientific than from 
literary sources, Verne can draw a good picture of pampa 
or jungle, or of the topographic and social features of 
Lima, but when he ventures upon a Mexican or a 


Octopus threatens Captain Nemo (James Mason! and his submarine 
Nautilus in movie Twenty Thousand Leagues L ader the Sea 


Peruvian character, or an account of political affairs, he 
tangles himself up in the European, and specifically the 
French, prejudices of his time. 

Take, for example, his short novel The Mutineers. A 
party of Spanish sailors who have taken over the war- 
ships Asia and Constanzia land in Lower California and 
offer the ships to the Mexican Government in exchange 
for the sum owed them by Spain. By sending their leader 
and one of his men to Mexico City by way of Acapulco, 
Taxco, Cuernavaca, and Popocatepetl, the author gives 
himself an opportunity to describe landscapes and em- 
ploy the picturesque terms that indicate the degrees of 
interbreeding between Indians and whites. All this was 
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Passepartout (Cantinflas) and Phileas Fogg (David Niven) toast 
their journey in film version of Around the World in Eighty Days 


well known from the beautiful collections of Mexican 
engravings published in the middle of the last century. 
Then the novel ends with a paragraph that could not, in 
so small a space, contain a greater abundance of in- 
accuracies: 


It was thus that the navy of the Mexican Confederation had its 
origin. The two Spanish ships, delivered up by the traitors, were 
taken possession of by the new Republic, and became the nucleus 
of the small fleet which fought unsuccessfully for Texas and 
California, against the fleet of the United States of America. 


In Le Superbe Orinoco, he describes the three chief 
characters as being typical of their “Basque origin, 
which is that of the illustrious Bolivar and of the greater 
part of the white people of the republics of South 
America, who carry at times some Corsican and Indian 
blood, but not a single drop of Negro blood.” Surprising 
as it is to find a man so well informed as Jules Verne 
excluding the Negro from the ethnographic make-up of 
the Spanish American Creole, his inclusion of the Corsi- 
can is even more extraordinary. 

In Martin Paz, a novel dealing with an Indian up- 
rising in Peru against white and mestizo rule, Verne falls 
back on sentimentality—the formula of the romantic 
novel on the American Indian dating back in France to 
Chateaubriand and Marmontel. It contains excellent de- 
scription and grave historical and sociological errors. 
The protagonist, the son of the principal Indian chief, 
falls in love with the supposed daughter of a Jewish 
money-lender. In reality the child of a marquis of de- 
cadent Spanish ancestry, she has been promised against 
her will to a parvenu mestizo, to whom the Jew has re- 
vealed her origin and who aspires to better himself 
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socially through the alliance. When the rebellion breaks 

out, she is kidnapped and condemned to death by the 

Indians, who hold her responsible for Martin Paz’s 

desertion. The hero and the marquis come to her rescue, 

and all three are carried to their deaths by a waterfall 

while being pursued by the Indians. The ingredients and 

| flavor of this little novel, which is contemporary with 
such sentimental Spanish American Indianist tales as the 
Ecuadorian Juan Le6én Mera’s Cumandd (1879), are 
those of Atala and The Last of the Mohicans. 

Toward the United States Verne takes an attitude of 
somewhat ironical admiration for the practical and en- 
terprising spirit, naive and inventive at the same time, of 
the North American of his day. In A Floating City 
(1871), placing a large number of U.S. travelers on 
board the Great Eastern, he offers an interesting gallery 

of types. In the last chapter, as the narrator and a Ken- 
tucky engineer stand looking at Niagara Falls, the fol- 
lowing delightful dialogue takes place: 

“Ts it not grand, sir? Is it not magnificent?” said I. 

“Yes,” replied he; “but what a waste of mechanical force; 
what a mill might be turned with such a fall as that!” 

Never did I feel more inclined to pitch an engineer into the 
water. 

To Verne, the United States is the natural setting for 
all that is absurd and extravagant, and its people—citi- 
zens and rulers alike—delight in the most preposterous 
undertakings, confident that dollars can accomplish any- 

thing. In The Purchase of the North Pole he writes: 

In this year, 189—, the United States Government unexpectedly 

y proposed to put up to auction the circumpolar regions then re- 

maining undiscovered, having been urged to this extraordinary 

step by an American society which had been formed to obtain a 

concession of the apparently useless tract. . . . In the United 

States there is no project so audacious for which people cannot 

be found to guarantee the cost and find the working expenses. 


A tense moment for Martin Paz, hero of Verne novelette about 
Indian uprising in Peru 


This was well seen when a few years before the Baltimore Gun 
Club had entered on the task of despatching a projectile to the 
Moon, in the hope of obtaining direct communication with our 
satellite. Was it not these enterprising Yankees who had furnished 
the larger part of the sums required by this interesting attempt? 
And if it had succeeded, would it not be owing to two of the 
members of the said club who had dared to face the risk of an 
entirely novel experiment? 

And Le Humbug ends with this: “From all this I de- 
duced the conclusion that the future of the artists with- 
out talent, the singers without throats, the dancers without 
agility, and the acrobats without nerve would be very 
sad if Columbus had not discovered America.” 

There seems to be only one episode in U.S. history 
that Verne takes seriously—the Civil War. He refers to 
it several times: The Mysterious Island (1870) begins 
in Richmond, besieged by Grant, in 1865; De Glasgow a 
Charleston tells of the rescue from the latter city of an 
abolitionist journalist who has been taken prisoner by 
the Southerners; and so on. And he devotes to it an 
entire novel, Texar’s Revenge, or North Versus South 
(1887). In these works he does not conceal his sympathy 
with the abolitionist cause, but he is always deeply 
respectful of the Confederates, so many of whom were 
of French origin. 

But none of these works reveal his vision of the United 
States of the future so wittily, keenly, or sanely as “In 
the Year 2889.” This admirable fantasy was originally 
published in English, under the title given above, in the 
February 1889 issue of the U.S. magazine The Forum. 
Later it was published in French as Au XX/X° Siécle 
with certain changes of detail, including the names of 
the main characters. Describing a day in the life of Fritz 
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Napoleon Smith (or Francis Benett, in the French), 
owner and editor of the Earth Chronicle (or Herald), it 
brilliantly anticipates some of the contemporary triumphs 
of telecommunications. Thus, for example, “instead of 
being printed, the Earth Chronicle is every morning 
spoken to subscribers, who, in interesting conversations 
with reporters, statesmen, and scientists, learn the news 
of the day” by means of an invention that Verne calls— 
more accurately than we—the “phonotelephote.” 


First [Mr. Smith] enters the hall of the novel-writers, a vast 
apartment crowned with an enormous translucent cupola. In one 
corner is a telephone, through which a hundred Earth Chronicle 
littérateurs in turn recount to the public in daily installments a 
hundred novels. Addressing one of these authors who was waiting 
his turn, “Capital! Capital! my dear fellow,” said he, “your last 
story. The scene where the village maid discusses interesting 
philosophical problems with her lover shows your very acute power 
of observation. Never have the ways of country folk been better 
portrayed. . . . Since yesterday, thanks to you, there is a gain of 
5000 subscribers.” 

“Mr. John Last,” he began again, turning to a new arrival, “I 
am not so well pleased with your work. Your story is not a pic- 
ture of life; it lacks the elements of truth. . . . In real life every 
act is the resultant of a hundred thoughts that come and go, and 
these you must study, each by itself, if you would create a living 
character. . . . You have simply to make use of hypnotism, elec- 
trical or human, which gives one a two-fold being, setting free 
the witness-personality so that it may see, understand, and remem- 
ber the reasons which determine the personality that acts. Just 
study yourself as you live from day to day, my dear Last.” 


It seems hardly necessary to point out how many 
facets of modern life are anticipated in these paragraphs: 
radio broadcasting; televised journalism (through direct 


transmission, remote control, or kinescope), and this six 
years before the Lumiére brothers’ moving-picture 
machine; literary criticism with one eye on increasing 
the audience for the sake of the advertisers; even Freud. 
But Verne’s irony and prophetic humor reach their 
climax in Mr. Smith’s interview with the foreign am- 
bassadors who have come to seek his advice: 


A discussion was going on when he entered. “Your Excellency 
will pardon me,” the French ambassador was saying to the Rus- 
sian, “but I see nothing in the map of Europe that requires 
change. “The North for the Slavs?’ Why, yes, of course; but the 
South for the Latins. Our common frontier, the Rhine, it seems 
to me, serves very well. Besides, my government, as you must 
know, will firmly oppose every movement, not only against Paris, 
our capital, or our two great prefectures, Rome and Madrid, but 
also against the kingdom of Jerusalem, the dominion of Saint 
Peter, of which France means to be the trusty defender.” 

“Well said!” exclaimed Mr. Smith. “How is it,” he asked, turn- 
ing to the Russian ambassador, “that you Russians are not con- 
tent with your vast empire, the most extensive in the world, 
stretching from the banks of the Rhine to the Celestial Moun- 
tains and the Kara-Korum, whose shores are washed by the 
Frozen Ocean, the Atlantic, the Mediterranean, and the Indian 
Ocean? Then, what is the use of threats? Is war possible in 
view of modern inventions—asphyxiating shells capable of being 
projected a distance of 60 miles, an electric spark of 90 miles, 
that can at one stroke annihilate a battalion; to say nothing of 
the plague, the cholera, the yellow fever, that the belligerents 
might spread among their antagonists mutually, and which would 
in a few days destroy the greatest armies?” 

“True,” answered the Russian; “but can we do all that we 
wish? As for us Russians, pressed on our eastern frontier by the 
Chinese, we must at any cost put forth our strength for an effort 
toward the west.” 
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The Sphinx of Ice is dedicated to the memory of Edgar Allan Poe, 
who inspired it 


“O, is that all? In that case,” said Mr. Smith, “the thing can 
be arranged. I will speak to the Secretary of State about it. The 
attention of the Chinese government shall be called to the matter. 
This is not the first time that the Chinese have bothered us.” 

“Under these conditions, of course——” And the Russian am- 
bassador declared himself satisfied. 

“Ah, Sir John, what can I do for you?” asked Mr. Smith as he 
turned to the representative of the people of Great Britain, who 
till now had remained silent. 

“A great deal,” was the reply. “If the Earth Chronicle would 
but open a campaign on our behalf——” 

“And for what object?” 

“Simply for the annulment of the Act of Congress annexing to 
the United States the British islands.” 

Though, by a just turn-about of things here below, Great Britain 
has become a colony of the United States, the English are not yet 
reconciled to the situation. At regular intervals they are ever 
addressing to the American government vain complaints. 

“A campaign against the annexation that has been an accom- 
plished fact for 150 years!” exclaimed Mr. Smith. “How can your 
people suppose that I would do anything so unpatriotic?” 

“We at home think that your people must now be sated. The 
Monroe doctrine is fully applied; the whole of America belongs 
to the Americans. What more do you want? Besides, we will pay 
for what we ask.” 

“Indeed!” answered Mr. Smith, without manifesting the slight- 
est irritation. “Well, you English will ever be the same. No, no, 
Sir John, do not count on me for help. Give up our fairest prov- 
ince, Britain? Why not ask France generously to renounce posses- 
sion of Africa, that magnificent colony the complete conquest of 
which cost her the labor of 800 years? You will be well received!” 

“You decline! All is over then!” murmured the British agent 
sadly. “The United Kingdom falls to the share of the Americans; 
the Indies to that of ——” 

“The Russians,” said Mr. Smith, completing the sentence. 

“Australia——” 

“Has an independent government.” 

“Then nothing at all remains for us!” sighed Sir John, down- 
cast. 
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“Nothing?” asked Mr. Smith, laughing. “Well, now, there’s 
Gibraltar!” 


Here is a lesson in political satire that is absolutely 
contemporary, and from a master of science fiction. A 
good Frenchman, he assigns his country a position of 
leadership in the twenty-ninth century. And he also ad- 
vances the “pacifist” theory that war is impossible 
because of the abundance and efficacy of destructive 
weapons in the hands of the possible contenders. 

But more is to come. Mr. Smith dines with his wife, 
who is in Paris to buy hats but can join him at table 
thanks to the marvels of phonotelephote. And then he 
attends the end of a scientific experiment—unfortunately 
an unsuccessful one—in human hibernation. 

“And the history of that day,” Verne writes, “is the 
history of 365 days every year, except leap-years, and 
then of 366 days—for as yet no means has been found 
of increasing the length of the terrestrial year.” Thus 
ends this cheerful fantasy. It was received with the abso- 
lute silence of indifference, and today it is forgotten. 
Critics have said that after Hector Servadac (1877) or, 
to be more exact, after the triumphant opening of the 
stage adaptation of Michael Strogoff (1880), Verne’s 
genius fell into a decline. But no such decline is ap- 
parent in “In the Year 2889,” which is dated nine years 
later. The reason for its neglect lies elsewhere. 

In the last two decades of the nineteenth century, social 
struggle was intensified. The owners of the machines 
beheld frowningly the increasing rate of progress in sci- 
ence and technology, which demanded new economic and 
social environments for full development. No one was in 
a mood to enjoy smiling anticipations of the future. In 
the United States, Edward Bellamy’s account of a socialist 
Utopia, Looking Backward, had been published in 1888, 


Aztec ruler Cuauhtémoc displays heroism 
under Spanish torture. From Verne’s history 
The Exploration of the World 


a year before Verne’s story, and Mark Twain was turn- 
ing to bitterness. In France, the epic pages of Zola’s 
L’Assomoir (1877) and Germinal (1885) breathed re- 
sentment, and on the upper aesthetic levels the cult of 
poetic repulsiveness had begun, both in verse and in 
prose, ranging from Baudelaire’s Flowers of Evil to Jean 
Genet’s Nétre-Dame des Fleurs. In England, it was the 
time of the rise of H. G. Wells and the cultivators of the 
modern type of science fiction. These works are domi- 
nated by contemporary man’s horror of the machine, the 
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Baltimore Gun Club designed this lunar rocket in From the Earth 
to the Moon 

confusion toward the forces unleashed by his irrespon- 
sible ambition. 

Jules Verne, on the other hand, had expressed the 
confident optimism of the first half of the nineteenth 
century. Man then, the heir of eighteenth-century rational- 
ism, felt himself master and not slave of the machine; in 
Verne’s adventures reason always triumphs over natural 
or mechanical monsters. No wonder that an educated, 
ultra-modern city could be moved to terror and anger by 
a radio dramatization of an H. G. Wells novel, while in 
the most recent film version of a Verne novel a common 
man, Cantinflas, smilingly defeats machines and adverse 
events. That is why those who wish to overcome the 
anguish of this hour should turn their eyes occasionally 
to the clear and rationalist universe of Jules Verne, to 
recover their faith in the future of man. @ @ @ 
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ONE MAN’S “CASTLE” 


“TinsLy’s Pace” is a regular feature 
in the popular Chilean magazine Zig- 
Zag. Here he describes, with his usual 
whimsy, “an old-fashioned home” : 

“I hadn’t seen my friend Clemente 
for twenty-five years. A lad of sixty, 
he is married and has two children. 
A few remaining hairs are carefully 
plastered across his bald pate. 

“*T live in the suburbs,’ he said, 
‘just five blocks from the bus termi- 
nal... . In winter it’s a bit of a nui- 
sance to be so far out, but the fresh 
air more than makes up for the incon- 
venience. . . . | have a model home. 
My wife cooks, does the washing and 
ironing, polishes the floors, sews, and, 
in her spare time, works in the garden. 
A modest but happy home, blessed 
by our children: Maruja de las Mer- 
cedes—we call her Chufla—and Marco 
Antonio, an intelligent boy, with a lot 
of personality. He doesn’t work or go 
to school. He says he’s trying “to find 
himself,” but he never does.’ 

“Benigno Clemente Zumalacarregui, 
insurance agent, was happy. . 

“*Why don’t you come home with 
me for dinner this evening? My wife 
cooks excellent rice a la valenciana. 
I'll pick you up at your office.’ 

“It was a good thing he did, be- 
cause only Gajardo and the brave men 
who scaled Mt. Ojos del Salado could 
have reached my friend’s house among 
the crags by themselves. . . . During 
the three-quarter-hour trudge from 
the bus stop to his front door I re- 
gretted not having worn my cap with 
the ear muffs. 

“*You must excuse me,’ said the 
lady of the house, wiping her hands 
on her apron, ‘but we have to go to 
Santiago to do our shopping.’ She 
spoke of the downtown area as if it 
were the fabulous city of Golconda. 
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The children looked me over disdain- 
fully. Chufla extended a limp right 
hand, and Marco Antonio muttered, 
‘H’are things?’ 

“At the table, the rice a la valen- 
ciana unfortunately turned out to be 
a chowder made of some substance 
that had not seen the fishmonger for 
a couple of months. ‘Everything is 
terribly expensive,’ Clemente’s wife in- 
toned. 

“*Expensive?’ Marco Antonio inter- 
rupted. ‘Nothing is expensive. It all 
depends on what you can produce. 
Salaries are disgustingly low in Chile. 
That’s why I don’t work. I’m not in- 
clined to. be exploited.’ 

“ ‘So what do you do?’ 

“*T count ants. It’s very interesting. 
Then I squash them, so they won't get 
mixed up with the rest.’ 

“Chufla sniffed and put in her two 
cents’ worth: ‘Ants bore me. They're 
stupid; they carry grains for the 
others to eat. They can’t live their own 
lives. They’re like Mama, talking all 
day long, while Papa tags after a man 
who doesn’t want insurance because 
he knows life’s not worth living. Why 
do they take care of us? Why don’t 
they read novels? I’m writing one. 
I'm going to call it Goodnight, Shame- 
lessness. The heroine is a_ broad- 
minded girl like me who has a 
lover 


*Chufla!’” 


her parents chorused. 
‘What will this gentleman think?’ 

“*T haven’t asked his opinion. I 
only care about selling the book. 
Marco Antonio is a car thief.’ 


A profession like any other,’ her 
brother replied. . . . 
“*And what about the police?’ 
“*Bah! The police. Don’t make me 
laugh. . . . Robbery still offers endless 
opportunities. The number of thieves 
caught in the act is practically nil.’ .. . 


‘*My friend and his wife were ap- 
palled. . . . ‘Youth is daring,’ I com- 
mented, recalling a favorite judgment 
of my former professor of religion. 

“*Yes,.” retorted Marco Antonio, 
‘but not enough to eat these tarts.’ 
They were like bricks. 

“*What are you thinking?’ I asked 
Maruja de las Mercedes. 

About my novel. Tell me, will 
one lover be enough for the heroine?’ 

“There was no answer I could give 
in that old-fashioned home. The 
mother was red-eyed, and Clemente 
tried to remember what his father 
would have said under similar circum- 
stances. Fresh air shook the windows. 
A storm was threatening.” 


BASEBALL AND SNAKES 


Dr. CLARENCE R. Hacter of New York 
[see “Letters to the Editors” | collected 
reptiles in the Dominican Republic for 
the American Museum of Natural 
History forty-two years ago. He was 
accompanied by Frank E. Watson of 
the Museum’s department of ento- 
mology. Dr. Halter sent in the follow- 
ing excerpt from the old New York 
Herald of Sunday, July 23, 1915, show- 
ing how the U.S. national pastime came 
to his rescue: 

“This is where sport put one right 
over the plate for science! It all hap- 
pened down in Santo Domingo. . 

“It was @ hot day, and at a certain 
city there were gathered some hun- 
dreds of the native sons watching 
eighteen men playing at an American 
game—I would not go so far as to say 
that they really were playing it. There 
were nine players to a side, though, 
and there were bats and balls covered 
with horsehide, and things were going 
rather slowly on the whole. The pitcher 
tossed a ball as though it were an 
apple he was bestowing on a calf. 

“Is it not the great American game 
of baseball?’ asked a prominent citi- 
zen of Senor Halter. 

“It certainly is not,’ answered the 
Sefior, who was then taking his day off 
and some chances. 

“There came over the features of 
the Santo Domingan an incredulous 
smile. He called the manager of the 
team and said that the gentleman from 
the States would be glad to show how 
the great game was played. 

“Just about forty seconds after that 
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Sefior Halter was in the pitcher’s box. 
Down in Santo Domingo they make a 
shallow wooden tray for the pitcher, 
for somehow they have the idea, after 
reading the latest baseball guides, that 
there is a real box to be reckoned 
with. There was dark disapproval 
when the Senor kicked the box aside, 
but it gave way to awe when he began 
to pitch. First the ball trickled out 
from his fingers and then turned tor- 
nado. It came as though straight to- 
ward the stand! Down on their faces 
went the spectators, and looked up 
again, and—a miracle indeed—the 
ball had turned about in mid-air and 
had disappeared! The batsman was 
fanning the air. 

“*Play yet again, Sefor; you are 
the great wonder!’ cried the most 
prominent citizen, and from that mo- 
ment the reputation of the young 
scientist was made. Now he made the 
ball speed like lightning until it 
smoked its course. Again it swept 
about in a graceful serpentine curve. 
How marvellous the drops and the in- 
shoots, seen for the first time in that 
part of the world. The mysteries of 
the spitball held the populace in thrall. 
They shouted for more. When the game 
was over the younger element insisted 
that the Sefor should teach them all 
the ‘American pitch.’ 

“Then it was that they drew from him 
that he had been on the second team 
at Columbia University and for a time 
had pitched even for the regular nine. 
Was there anything that could be done 
for the Sefor in return for his most 
skillful play of the ‘baze ball’? 

“Messrs. Halter and Watson told 
how much they desired to have snakes 
and bugs. After the explorers had 
scored in this way, there was no snake 
in Santo Domingo too good for them. 


—Manchete, Rio de Janeiro 


The swamps and thickets were ran- 
sacked and the inmates were dragged 
wriggling into the light. Natives who 
had been afraid even of a frog hunted 
up reptiles and placed them at the 
feet of the expedition. Snakes came in 
bags and buckets, snakes by the yard 
and snakes by the foot. Big snakes, 
little snakes, and blind ones were 
brought into camp. 

“Saturdays he laid aside his scien- 
tific duties and showed how to put 
smoke on a ball and a serpentine twist 
to its course. And they of the bleach- 
ers squirmed in their glee. 

“One of the most interesting finds 
of Mr. Halter was a burrowing lizard. 
The expeditions also brought boa con- 
strictors which have rudimentary hind 
legs. The swamp boa is a gentle crea- 
ture and is easily tamed. One of those 
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which Mr. Halter caught was eating a 
frog at the time. He wriggled about a 
bit, looked at his captor, and resumed 
his repast. 

“Another specimen is the blind 
snake, or the typhlops, which has no 
eyes at all and burrows in the earth. 
Mr. Halter also obtained a wonderfully 
marked small boa, popularly known as 
the chicken snake. 

“For a color scheme the _blue- 
throated black snake is to be com- 
mended. This is one of the quickest 
snakes in motion and is faster even 
than the black racer of the United 
States. 

“There is also a green tree snake— 


a sharp nosed, lance headed reptile 
which wriggles in many eccentric 
curves but in time grows so tame that 
it may become a household pet. 

“One of the rarest mammals is the 
solenodon, a shrew-like sloth, one of 
which Mr. Halter captured and tamed. 

“The collection of insects includes 
thousands of specimens.” 


WHAT'S IN A MYTH? 


Ratt Deustua, young Peruvian poet 
and playwright, studied journalism at 
Columbia University and worked for 
the United Nations in New York and 
Paris. A one-time newspaper editor, he 
has also headed the staff of Fanal, 
the International Petroleum Company 
magazine, in which the following ar- 
ticle appeared: 

“Everyone is only too familiar with 
the inverse relation between a coun- 
try’s political and economic impor- 
tance and the people’s knowledge of 
geography. The richer and more 
powerful a nation is, the greater its 
ignorance of its neighbors. Obviously, 
this rule is not ironclad, nor is it ap- 
plicable to all levels of society... . 

“For the average North American— 
if there is such a person—Peru is a 
name on the map, a southern neighbor 
whose borders are only vaguely defined 
in his mind, with coasts on the Atlantic 
or the Pacific. . . . He knows it also 
as the fabulous land of the Incas, as an 
American empire that was great and 
powerful, organized and efficient. Tour- 
ist propaganda has had its effect. 
Though the North American may not 
know exactly where Peru is or the 
name and location of its capital, he 
does know that the Incas had a capital 
called Cuzco, that it is an ancient, un- 
usual city perched on _ impossible 
Andean peaks. And if he happens to 
be at all familiar with Lima, he knows 
that it is a very interesting city, also 
clinging to craggy mountains, at an 
incredible distance above sea level. It 
does no good for an indignant Lima 
citizen to tell him there are beaches 
within easy reach of his home. The 
myth is stronger than reality, and the 
North American will conveniently for- 
get this importunate fact. . . . 

“But, actually, what does it matter? 
Isn’t it enough for us Peruvians to be 
legendary and fascinating? I think so. 
After my first vain efforts to make the 
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truth stick, I changed my attitude and 
willingly went along with the current. 
. . » What is important is the image I 
have in my mind. ... 

“In 1954 or °55—I don’t recall ex- 
actly—there was an exposition of pre- 
Columbian Andean art in the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York, which 
included works from Colombia, Ecua- 
dor, Peru, and Bolivia. Looking at 
those monoliths, golden statuettes, and 
exquisite fabrics, | understood the 
reality of the myth. Except that in this 
instance the myth was presented in 
impeccable, scientific, modern form. 
Peru came alive. Works made thou- 
sands of years ago were living repre- 
sentatives of our culture today, and I 
realized that it is not right to think 
only of a contemporary Peru... 

“I could then, perhaps for the first 
time, differentiate between nostalgia 
and concrete reality. . . . I could see in 
perspective that land of sand, moun- 
tains, and forests, where man_ is 


dwarfed by nature and draws strength 
out of nothingness to defy it. I saw 
Peru from New York, and I found it 
on every corner, in every nook, in 
every word, in every book... . 


“In the enormous salons of the 
Museum of Natural History, Peru was 
revealed as exotic. As an adolescent, I 
had lived in the Peruvian jungle, but 
when I saw it faithfully reconstructed 

. . in an artificial climate created by 
steam heat and my heavy overcoat, | 
understood that its exotic quality de- 
pends solely on where you are. In that 
exposition of Amazon jungle life... , 
there was, alongside the myth, a real 
Peru ... , distant from New York, 
true, but also far from urban, civilized 
Lima. 

“This was a Peru of line and form 
. . . that a cosmopolitan public under- 
stood. . . . Standing there alone before 
a Peru stripped of its flesh, deprived 
of the courtlike and artificial, I learned 
that a national art is not folklore, that 
Peruvian art is but a part of universal 
art... . A Nazca ceramic, seen in the 
showcase of a modern New York mu- 
seum, ceases to be a utilitarian or 
decorative object and becomes pure 
form and authentic color, transcend- 
ing all ages and all civilizations. It 
endures because it obeyed the need of 
the artist who modeled and painted it, 
because it is inimitable. . . . 


“I have seen the profile of Peru. . . 
in other places too. In the Bronx Zoo, 
the llama, alpaca, and vicuna behave 
like distinguished guests, aware of 
their exotic role but indifferent to the 
strange faces and landscape around 
them. Once in a long, long while, an 
authentic piece of music of the coast 
or sierra is played over the radio. It 
contrasts sharply with the monstrous 
hybrids that pass for ‘autochthonous’ 
music. They are nothing but tunes in- 
vented to satisfy an audience that does 
not know the difference. They are 
pure sham, even if the singers are 
Peruvians whose voices rise to a hys- 
terical pitch. . . . 

“What of the North Americans who 
know perfectly well that Peru is on 
the Pacific, that Lima is not in the 
Andes, and that there are other things 
between Brazil and the ocean besides 
Cuzco? What do they think of our 
country? .. . Whoever reads the best 
U.S. newspapers and magazines or 
takes university history courses will be 
surprised at the exactness of the in- 
formation provided by these sources. 
. . . | was reading U.S. newspaper 
accounts of political happenings in our 
country, and I sincerely believe that I 
knew as much as—if not more than— 
readers of a Lima daily. Our individ- 
ual politicians, with one or two pos- 
sible exceptions, do not count for much 
in the United States, but political 
trends are indeed given excellent cover- 
age... . This may have an economic 
explanation, since U.S. investors, al- 
ways wary of the ups and downs of 
South American politics, see Peru as 
one of the most stable countries . . . 
and demand more information on it. 
Peru today is given much more space 
in the U.S. press than it was ten or 
fifteen years ago, and this trend still 
seems on the upswing. . . .” 


PAINFUL LESSON 


A WRITER who signs himself “El Negro 
Ramirez” takes a good-natured swipe 
at a modern phenomenon in an article 
in the Guatemalan general-interest 
magazine Horizonte: 

“I don’t recall where I read an item 
that said in essence: ‘A specialist is 
the man who knows the least about 
any given subject.’ At first glance it 
seems a facetious remark, but in prac- 
tice it turns out to be accurate. . . . 


“A few days ago I woke up with a 
pain under my breastbone. . . . It 
alarmed me, so I went to the doctor. 
After giving me a thorough three-hour 
examination from the roots of my hair 
down to my toenails, he said: ‘I can’t 
tell you anything for sure. You'll have 
to see a specialist in hepatic disorders, 
because it seems that you have ‘some 
sort of liver trouble. That will be fifty 
colons for the examination. . . .” 

“I went through another long, 
bothersome examination, and_ the 
‘liverist’ said: ‘Frankly, I can’t tell you 
anything for sure. The only thing I'd 
dare to say is that you've nothing 
wrong with your liver. I could drag 
this thing out and have you get an 
X-ray, but I don’t like to cause my 
patients any unnecessary expense. See 
a specialist on disorders of the spleen. 
That will be forty colons.’ 

“I paid the bill and went to the 
spleen specialist. 

“*And who told you there was any- 
thing wrong with your spleen?’ he 
asked, after a painstaking examina- 
tion. ‘It’s perfectly sound. Go to a 
stomach specialist. You owe me thirty 
colons.’ 

“I paid, and went on to the next 
specialist. ... My money was running 
out, and [| still didn’t know what was 
wrong with me. . . . 

“*They’ve fooled you, my friend,’ 
said the latest specialist. “There’s noth- 
ing wrong with your stomach. How- 
ever, you'd better see the kidney spe- 
cialist. That’s probably what’s trou- 
bling you. My charge is forty colons.’ 

“I gave him the money, my last. I 
still had to see the kidney specialist, 
but how could I pay that illustrious 
gentleman for his services? I consoled 
myself with the thought that the ‘kid- 
neyist’ would find nothing wrong. . . . 

“So I went home . . . and told my 
wife all about it. 

“ ‘Idiot!’ she cried. “You should 
have said something to me first. | 
could have cured you for fifty cents. 
You have a hangover!’ 

“Then I knew that she was a special- 
ist too.” 

ANSWERS TO QUIZ on page 44 
1. True. 2. False. Most are on older branches. 
3. True. 4. False. They are purple and have a 
raw, bitter taste. 5. True. 6. True. In 1952-53, 
Western Hemisphere production was 31 per cent of 
the total; Africa's, 68 per cent. 7. True. 8. False. 


By Cortez, conqueror of Mexico. 9. True. 10. False. 
About 40 per cent. 
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FOTO 


Students of the Brazilian School of Public Administration in Rio 
de Janeiro (see “School for Public Servants,” AMERICAS, 
November 1956) gave Secretary General Mora a hearty welcome 
during his recent visit to the Brazilian capital on his way to the 
Economic Conference in Buenos Aires. 


OAS Council Chairman Fernando Lobo of Brazil offers a toast 
to the future of Dr. Ramon Villeda-Morales, retiring 

Representative of Honduras to the Organization of American 
States, who is returning to his country to run for president. 

Shown here are, from left to right: Ambassador Gonzalo J. Facio 

of Costa Rica; Dr. Villeda-Morales; Ambassador Lobo; 
Ambassador Tito Gutiérrez Alfaro of Venezuela; Ambassador Julio 
A. Lacarte of Uruguay; and Ambassador José T. Barén of Cuba. 


OAS Secretary General José A. Mora addresses the opening 
session of the Inter-American Economic Conference in the 
National Congress Building, at Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

At his right is the provisional president of Argentina, 

Pedro E. Aramburu. 


The members of the Inter-American Defense Board were guests 
of hono, at the Fiesta del Pacifico Pageant during their recent 
visit to San Diego, California. The Board, which is the military 
planning agency for the collective defense of the Western 
Hemisphere, is composed of military, naval, and aviation experts 
appointed by the governments of the twenty-one American states. 
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RECENT LITERATURE IN CHILE 


GaBRiELA MistraL, Macnirica, by Matilde 
Ladron de Guevara. Santiago, Imprenta de la Central de 
Talleres, 1957. 186 p. Illus. 


Para AncELEs Gorriones, by Jorge Teillier. Santiago, 
Imprenta de la Central de Talleres (Ediciones “Puel- 
che”), 1957. 55 p. 

La CompaNera, by Efrain Barquero. Santiago, Editorial 
Nascimento, 1956, 97 p. 


Las Viesas Amistapes, by Carlos Leén. Santiago, Edi- 
torial del Pacifico, S.A., 1956. 93 p. 


La Casa Vieja, by Jenaro Prieto. Santiago, Editorial 
del Pacifico, S.A., 1957. 84 p. 


Danie. Y Los Leones Dorapos, by José Manuel Vergara. 
Santiago, Editorial del Pacifico, S.A., 1956. 205 p. 


Siete Prezas TEATRALES EN UN AcTo, selected by Julio 
Duran. Santiago, Editorial del Pacifico, S.A., 1956. 153 p. 


Reviewed by Dorothy Hayes de Huneeus 


The main event of recent months in Chile’s literary 
world was not, of course, the birth of any book, but the 
death of a poet. To quote that fellow-countryman of 
Gabriela Mistral who has interpreted her poems with the 
deepest love and understanding, “She belongs to us all 
at last, now that we have all lost her.” Neither voluntary 
exile, nor reciprocal misinterpretations, nor the invidious 
claims and counter-claims of personal friendship, can 
any longer come between the individual Chilean and his 
country’s great representative; the body of her work 
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stands now entire before the tribunal of posterity, safe 
even from her own tendency to misjudge it. Her favorite 
was Tala, with its evocations of the Indo-American land- 
scape and traditions, like a rich tapestry hung in glowing 
sunlight; she was inclined to disparage, and one day 
might even have disowned, Desolacién, which is so in- 
stinct with the passion and power that are the essential 
characteristics of her greatness. The first of the impartial 
appraisals that will contribute to the verdict of the future 
is expected shortly from one of Chile’s best-known critics, 
Hernan Diaz Arrieta (who signs himself “Alone”). 
Meanwhile, a book has already appeared that makes no 
pretense of being a work of criticism, but is simply a 
collection, under the title of Gabriela Mistral, Rebelde 
Magnifica, of more or less random reminiscences of the 
author’s stay with Gabriela Mistral at Rapallo, and of 
the letters they subsequently exchanged. 

Unfortunately, Matilde Ladrén de Guevara—who has 
herself published two books of verse and a long novel— 
has not succeeded in evading the obvious pitfall of this 
method, into which so many enthusiastic biographers 
have stumbled. Her own personality tends to obtrude 
itself between the reader and her subject, especially as 
much of the correspondence relates to the part she played 
in putting an end to a curiously anomalous situation: 
the Nobel Prize winner had never been awarded Chile’s 
annual Premio Nacional de Literatura. Moreover, her 
praiseworthy and expressly declared aim of bringing 
Gabriela closer to the Chilean people has at times be- 
trayed her, despite her obviously genuine affection and 


Gabriela Mistral 


admiration, into reducing rather than heightening the 
poet’s stature. 

At the expense of conversations that might have proved 
vitally interesting, and that are dismissed in a few sum- 
mary phrases, stress is laid on Gabriela’s warm-hearted, 
“human” side. But there is a faint air of patronage in 
the report of the shopping expeditions, the restaurant 
meals, the visit to Papini with a generously intended 
gift of coffee for the students of Florence when the war 
was long over and the coffee shortage a thing of the 
past, the concern for her friends’ health evinced not only 
in lengthy recommendations of remedies—herbal or 
otherwise—but in efforts to procure them. This leaves 
the reader with an uncomfortable impression of the 
slightly ridiculous rather than sublime aspect of the 
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poet’s complete freedom from personal vanity, her un- 
willingness to spend money on herself, her want of prac- 
tical common sense, and her remoteness from the petty 
problems of everyday life. She is described as being “in 
her great moments . . . a magnificent rebel, capable of 
sacrificing her security and even her life, if and when 
the cause or the person she was defending deserved it.” 
But the moments we are actually shown too often fall 
short of greatness, and rebellion degenerates into resent- 
ment against entirely imaginary displays of authority, 
or rancors perhaps justifiable but too long cherished. 

Nevertheless, there are glimpses of the real “mag- 
nificent rebel”—the rebel against ritual and dogma that 
would cramp her deep religious feeling; the rebel against 
inertia and “red tape,” against “playing at politics,” 
against lust for unnecessary luxuries, against everything 
that seemed to her to hinder Chile from providing better 
guarantees of security for its women and above all for 
its children, from banishing illiteracy, from rooting out 
alcoholism, even from helping Italy to solve its emigra- 
tion problem while at the same time benefiting Chilean 
agriculture. What does emerge clearly and unmistakably 
from Matilde Ladrén de Guevara’s book is. Gabriela 
Mistral’s loving obsession with the country to which it 
was so hard to persuade her to return. The image that 
springs to the author’s mind when she seeks to convey 
what it felt like to explore the spiritual heights of 
Gabriela’s individuality is that of scaling the Andes. It is 
true that in the poet’s outward aspect there was some- 
thing of the rugged grandeur of the Cordillera crowned 
with snow, of the brown and wrinkled algarrobo and the 
sturdy quillay that shade the sunburnt Chilean hillsides, 
of the sea that offers a clear and steady view to those 
that gaze over its waters. But more profound and per- 
vasive still was the presence of Chile in her poetry and 
her personality. Of this Gabriela Mistral, Rebelde Mag- 
nifica is full of reminders. 

Publications by two or three of the newest generation 
of Chilean poets have recently evoked a good deal of 
comment. The work of young poets is generally more or 
less derivative, and it is always a moot point how far 
the echoes and reminiscences actually indicate conscious 
or unconscious subjection to certain influences, and how 
far they are simply the inevitable product of the intel- 
lectual and emotional climate at any given moment. 
Jorge Teillier, the author of Para Angeles y Gorriones 
(For Angels and Sparrows), disclaims acquaintance with 
the work of T. S. Eliot, so it can only be by accident, or 
through the most devious of channels, that the atmos- 
phere of The Waste Land and Eliot’s other early poems 
has seeped so penetratingly into his poetry. More obvious, 
and much more explicable, is the influence of Neruda. 
It is easy to pick holes in this young poet’s technique. 
His images are sometimes false or too often repeated. 
He shares with many of his elders and contemporaries a 
certain failure to realize that vers libre has conventions 
quite as strong as those of traditional verse, which spare 
the reader the feeling that there is no reason why such- 
and-such a poem should not have been written simply in 
the form of poetical prose. 


Jorge Teillier, 
youthful poet 


On the other hand, Teillier can certainly convey a 
mood, create an atmosphere. However painful we may 
find it that youth should be so oppressed by taedium 
vitae, there can be no doubt that the inertia it breeds is 
admirably suggested here: indoors, the mirrors are 
weary of repeating the names of things and the clock 
murmurs that it is time to sleep; outside, “fair weather” 
ironically belies the season of indifference and death. 
Successful as is the use of indirect suggestive imagery 
(“sick poplars” to evoke the yellow pallor of their fading 
leaves, for instance), this gains in force when Teillier 
handles more concrete themes. One of the best poems is 
that describing the forlornness of an abandoned mill 
built of wood, once a bustling harbor where the golden 
stream of wheat debouched and the miller’s song oiled 
the machinery, now rotting and rusty from the action of 
the triumphant river. Sometimes a more positive note is 
struck, as in a declaration of solidarity with the makers 
of those cheerful little pottery figures that enliven “Dia 
de Feria [Market Day],” or in the delightful poem to 
“El Aromo,” the fluffy yellow mimosa that in Chile 
flowers at the end of winter, “fearless of the wind, un- 
envious of the sun.” Jorge Teillier should go far if he 
follows his own road and makes sure that his faculty of 
observation keeps pace with his imagination and sensi- 
bility. 

La Compajera is Efrain Barquero’s tribute to all 
womanhood as incarnated in one woman. He uses a 
technique that compromises between innovation and tra- 
dition. Never soaring far about the earth—though occa- 
sionally alerting the imagination with compressions like 
“la cabellera preocupada del sauce,” which conjures up 
in two words the willow’s long flowing hair and anxious 
stooping posture—Barquero secures his effects mainly by 
force of sincerity. Concentrated in two lines of the poem 
“Yo Te Beso al Irme [Kissing You Good-bye]” is the 
essence of a love that is as satisfying and necessary a 
part of daily life as work and food: “I kiss you with a 
gesture swift and sure / as biting bread or picking up 
my tools.” Its consolations and its joy fling perpetual 
defiance in the face of the poverty that forms the back- 
ground of the poems, giving significance to the writer’s 
reiterated hope that his sons may inherit a better world 
and strengthening the protectiveness and gratitude that 
are the keynotes of the whole collection. The tenderness 
is sometimes lightened by a gleam of fun: “My sadness 
and my dog are both afraid of you, / because you always 
tread on their tails’—thus sending them packing, pre- 
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sumably, after one startled yelp of protest at the refusal 
to recognize their presence. But one poem that begins 
gaily, with an allusion to the infinite claims he makes on 
“the companion’s” time and patience with everything 
from the rending appeal of his torn shirt to the cry of 
his own heart, ends with a challenge to death itself: 
“Nobody goes hungry: neither the animals: / nor my 
heart: nor my guests. / They all take an hour of yours, 
‘and I take your whole life. / 1 wonder, what would 
death take / if it came for you now? / Something, per- 
haps, but not everything.” 

Appended to La Compajera is a second part entitled 
El Arbol Marino (The Seaside Tree), containing poems 
more general in scope and concerned with reminiscences 
of the poet’s boyhood and adolescence in Maule. “La 
Muchacha Dormida,” describing the discovery of a 
naked girl asleep on a lonely beach, the evocative “Sin- 
fonia de los Trenes {Symphony of the Trains],” and 
above all, the impassioned “Amor de la Tierra,” with its 
insistence on the theme that the “love of earth” grants 
no respite and the poet desires none, are perhaps the 
most successful of these. 

In the sphere of fiction, two new publications are alike 
in their titles and in their thinly disguised content of 
autobiographical reminiscence. Carlos Leon is interested 
in people, especially in their superficial peculiarities. Las 
Viejas Amistades (Old Friendships), the novella that 
gives its title to a volume completed by three brief tales, 
analyzes a phase in the psychological development of a 
very young man. In it and in the other stories plot, 
narrative, and episode are slight, the merest pegs on 
which to hang a series of odd portraits. There is Don 
Javier the barber, whose pet diversion is to conduct an 
imaginary orchestra in which his friends play their non- 
existent instruments with varying degrees of conviction. 
Don Pedro has a predilection for horse-faced women 
and a tendency, when some amorous rupture leaves him 
temporarily homeless, to seek consolation in wine and 
the appropriate verses Don Javier obligingly reads to 
him from a thirty-year-old commonplace book. Virreira 
has innocent faith in platitudes and inquires indefatiga- 
bly after absent friends. Gonzalez is a successful Don 
Juan, whose modest disclaimer—‘“I don’t know what it 
is about me . . .”—is hardly surprising, since “he was of 
ripe years, slightly cross-eyed, and terrifyingly ugly.” 
Then there are all the other frequenters of the kindly 
Don Javier’s shop, which is converted after nine o'clock 
into a sort of club. 

An interesting character is the pathetic protagonist of 
“Cortesia,” with his exaggerated formality that is the 
laughing-stock of the office but finds supreme expression 
on the day of his son’s funeral; and an amusing one, the 
“Hombre Piblico” who sells a miraculous paste for 
mending broken china and who catches a singularly 
sinister-looking beetle that he exhibits as an additional 
attraction until its insubordination causes him to lose 
face irreparably before his public. Despite a few man- 
nerisms of style, the author imparts a life of their own to 
all these figures, and the book makes entertaining read- 
ing for an hour or so. 
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La Casa Vieja (The Old House) is a posthumous frag- 
ment—alas, so short as to be hardly more than tantaliz- 
ing—from the able pen of Jenaro Prieto, first-class 
journalist in his day and author of El Socio (The Part- 
ner). In that brilliant novel, the protagonist, sick of the 
Spenlow-and-Jorkins treatment he received from his busi- 
ness acquaintances, invented a partner of his own, whose 
existence gradually became a nightmare dominating his 
whole life. 

It is in these antecedents that the special interest of 
La Casa Vieja lies. Its charm, as the title suggests, resides 
in its evocation of life among four maiden aunts in the 
Santiago of the turn of the century. There is the dying 
Aunt Lucrecia, with her faithful attendant Aunt Mercedes, 
so methodical that she always set down her cup of tea on 
the Ano Cristiano, leaving the saucer mark indelibly 
stamped on its Spanish binding. Aunt Milagros was pro- 
gressive and unafraid of trams and even, in the fullness 
of time, bought a car, though she seldom went out in it 
because “she didn’t like to bother the chauffeur.” And 
the more timid and conservative Aunt Trinidad had an 
adored cat and a mahogany bed, above which hung a 
glass medallion framed in ebony and containing a tomb. 
a cross, and a few cypresses made from the hair of some 
unknown and unimaginable beloved. Juana Rosa, the 
friendly maid, with her fear of the image of the devil 
in Santo Domingo church, to visit which was a deliciously 
terrifying treat; the calls of the ascetic-looking Don 
Nicolas, unfailingly coinciding with teatime, and the 
gossip about society in the good old days, with the 
inevitable disparagement of modern parvenus; the rather 
grim school—all these and, very lightly touched in, the 
child’s dawning notions of justice and liberty, are de- 
picted without any of the sharp satire that was Jenaro 
Prieto’s formidable weapon during his life as a journalist. 
Instead, there is so delicate a blend of humor and tender- 
ness, so much simplicity, and such vividness of imagery 
that when the book abruptly ends, the reader is left 
longing for more. 

It is difficult to know whether to classify La Casa Vieja 
as autobiography or fiction; but among novels proper, 
undoubtedly the most talked-of during the last six months 
has been José Manuel Vergara’s Daniel y los Leones 
Dorados. The golden lions of the title are the heraldic 


José Manuel Vergara, 
best-selling novelist 


crest of the Anglophile Count who lends Helen and 
Robert his castle in Spain in exchange for their flat in 
London. Symbolically, the lions presumably represent the 
threat to the life of Helen and Robert’s unborn son 
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Daniel posed by all the illusory values of a frivolous, 
pleasure-seeking, cynical, and materialistic world. But 
another element enters into the question—on which the 
whole book turns—of whether God will or will not bring 
Daniel safely out of the lions’ den. The reader wonders 
if here too there may not be something of spiritual auto- 
biography in the portrayal of Robert Curtis, who is bent 
upon exploring evil in order to discover its contrary. To 
justify his surrender to his strong physical desire for 
Helen in spite of his contempt for her, he tries to per- 
suade himself that he may be guided in his neurotic 
quest by her “unconscious alliance with the devil,” as 
indicated by her selfishness, her superficiality, her arti- 
ficial enthusiasms, her trick of simply closing her ears to 
anything she does not want to hear, her determination 
to be happy at any cost, even the chance circumstance 
that she was brought up among the dark superstitions of 
Jamaica and likes to toy with the recollection of them. 
But of course these very attributes soon render her in- 
tolerable to him, and the need to shake her off becomes 
an obsession. Her attempt to hold him by having a child 
—much against her will—ultimately unites them, by one 
of the ironic twists dear to the author, only in the 
decision that she must procure an abortion. 

Incidentally, during the two or three years he spent 
in the United Kingdom, the writer seems to have formed 
some very odd impressions of English life, ranging from 
the minor heresy of believing that the Britisher’s break- 
fast eggs are fried in oil to the extraordinary notion that 
in notoriously law-abiding England, where abortion is a 
strictly illegal and severely punishable offense, one can 
simply walk into a nursing home and demand it. It is 
true that the doctor consulted refuses to perform the 
operation, but on purely medical grounds. And his advice 
to the unwilling mother-to-be is distinctly startling—to 
hand the baby over to a good institution or get it 
adopted. So startling is it, in fact, that even the selfish 
Helen is shocked into adding bitterly, when reporting 
the conversation to her friend Margaret: “Parents are 
really hardly necessary nowadays, are they?” It is pre- 
sumably this shock that brings about her sudden “con- 
version,” much too sudden to be convincing in such a 
nature. 

Far more credible are the mental and spiritual proc- 
esses whereby Curtis, left alone in Spain with his dark 
and tortured mysticism, sinks lower and lower into psy- 
chopathic desperation as he broods on the crime he 
believes has been committed with his connivance—until 
the village priest breaks in upon his self-imposed isolation 
with the news that brings him back into the presence of 
God. This priest, like one or two of the other minor 
characters, is very well drawn. The originality and depth 
of the book’s whole theme, which is, indeed, entirely new 
in Chilean literature, and the fact that it is handled with 
some power and not without touches of sardonic humor, 
make this, whatever its defects, one of the most interest- 
ing novels that have appeared in Chile for a long time. 

It is strange that in a day when a certain conscious 
pride is felt in the country’s growing theater movement, 
much less dramatic literature should be published in 


Gloria Moreno, 
playwright 


Chile than formerly. Consequently, a twofold interest 
attaches to the appearance of Julio Duran’s selection of 
one-act plays. It represents overt recognition that two 
cornerstones of a sound and thriving theatrical tradition 
are the habit of reading plays and the widespread custom 
of amateur acting. Though most of the plays are by 
Spanish authors or are translated from the English, 
French, or Russian, it does bow toward the vital need 
to encourage local playwrights by including a typically 
Chilean example of the work of a characteristically 
Chilean dramatist, “Gloria Moreno” (Ester Yrarrazaval 
de Larrain). La Breva Pelé—which might be roughly 
translated as “Served Up on a Platter”—is a gay little 
comedy of Chilean country life and of the defeat of a 
rival by a shrewd and capable woman of the people. It 
provides a good example of the second element in that 
combination of detached intelligence and essential femi- 
ninity that permeates all Gloria Moreno’s work. 


Dorothy Hayes de Huneeus is Americas’ regular literary corre- 
spondent in Chile. 


GRAPHICS CREDITS 


(Listed from left to right, top to bottom. Inquiries about pictures credited to PAU 
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Pan American Union, Washington 6, D. C.) 
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tion Administration 
Courtesy International Cooperation Administration (2) 
PAU, courtesy United Nations 
Courtesy International Cooperation Administration Alberto 
Tardio Maida 
Courtesy International Cooperation Administration 
H. Armstrong Roberts 
PAU (2) 
From Zig-Zag, courtesy Enrique Bunster—-Freer Gallery of Art 
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PAU (2)—Courtesy Enrique Bunster 
Courtesy Office of Public Relations, Gallaudet College 
Kurt Severin 
Courtesy Colonel Oscar Arce Herrera 
No. 1, courtesy Ted Morello—Nos. 2 and 3, Kurt Severin 
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From Jules Verne: The Biography of an Imagination, by George 
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Copyright Walt Disney Productions—Bill Doll 
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What do you know about cacao ? Answers on pose 38 


Answer True or False to each of the following statements about cacao, the source of chocolate. Score one for each correct answer. 
10-9 is excellent; 8-7 good; 6-5 average. 


1. This tree, which the ancient Aztecs 
considered a divine gift, was named Theo- 
broma—* food for the gods”—by Linnaeus. 


2. The waxy pink or white five-petaled 
blooms of the cacao tree are found mostly 
on the younger branches. 


3. Newly planted trees must be sheltered. 
Mango, banana, rubber, or breadfruit trees 
are often used for this purpose. 


4. Before the shelled cacao beans are 
placed in bins to ferment they are white 
and have the familiar taste of chocolate. 


5. Unlike coffee or tea, chocolate is nu- 
~ tritive. Your body assimilates nine tenths 
of the chocolate you consume. 


6. The Western Hemisphere now pro- 
duces about 30 per cent of the world’s 
cacao. 


7. Miter fermentation, the shelled beans 
are dried in the sun from two to nine days. 


8. The chocolate beverage made from 
cacao beans was introduced in Europe by 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 


_9. The Western Hemisphere’s leading 
cacao producers are Brazil, the Dominican 
Republic, Ecuador, Venezuela, and Colom- 


bia. 


10. The United States imports about 70 
per cent of the world’s total output of cacao. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 
SANCHEZ WAS LIKE THAT 


After Hilton Danilo Meskus contributed “Sanchez Was Like That” 
—the atmosphere piece about the people in a small town in the 
Dominican Republic—to the May 1957 Americas, he joined the 
editorial staff. The other day he received the following letter from 
Dr. Clarence R. Halter of New York City about his own contact 
with some of these people while collecting reptiles in the area for 
the American Museum of Natural History. It amplifies Dr. Halter’s 
letter to the editors received in August. Dr. Halter enclosed a 
clipping from the old New York Herald, which is reprinted this 
month in “From the Newsstands” (see page 36). 


Dear Sirs: 

By now I’ve had time to refresh my memory about old Pa 
Hagen, who ran the local hotel. The family landed in New York 
first and then somehow got to Chicago, where Hermann got mixed 
up in the Socialist Party, and at the time of the riots was the 
Recording Secretary of the party. He said that in the riots some 
policemen were killed, and though he was an innocent bystander, 
he wound up with a policeman’s night stick in his hand, and 
thereafter was accused of being one of the rioters. According to 
him, he only did some “shoving around,” and picked up the night 
stick from the street although he might have pushed his way out 
of the crowd with the stick as a sort of level or wedge. .. . 

I did not find him a loafer. It’s true Mama ran the hotel, but 
just the same Hermann was out at five or six in the morning 
puttering in his garden, pulling weeds, selecting vegetables for 
the day; he picked berries and killed chickens and turkeys as 
the day’s menu would have it. Then he would come in and sit 
around and tell me, “Now I take it easy and charge a little more.” 
. . . With his looks he was a dead ringer for Jiggs in the fun- 
Clarence R. Halter 
New York, New York 
INTERLINGUA INSUFFICIENT? 

Dear Sirs: 

I was much interested in the specimen text of Interlingua 
which appeared in your July issue. I read and understood it with- 
out effort. The same was the case with my wife. Her native lan- 
guage is French. . . . It is my impression that any person possess- 
ing a reasonable knowledge of any one of the so-called Romance 
languages should experience no difficulty with Interlingua. On the 
other hand, I wonder to what degree it is practicable for those 
who know only English. I have submitted the text in question to 
two such individuals; persons who are well educated and who 
have had Latin in school in years past. The best they could do 
upon a cursory reading was to get the general idea of the article’s 
subject matter. . . . As I see it, whereas Interlingua may consti- 
tute an entirely workable, basic medium for the Romance-language 
countries, it cannot truly be considered as a practical commercial 


or scientific thought-vehicle outside of that area. In other words, 

it is still not an effective substitute for foreign-language study. 
Francis C. Wickes 
Rochester, New York 

THE CASE FOR SUMA 

Dear Sirs: 

While languages like Esperanto and Interlingua struggle to 
capture adherents to a lost cause, a new language makes its ap- 
pearance. Called “suma—the one-thousand word universal lan- 
guage,” it offers an opportunity for the Western World and the 
Eastern World to meet on an equal footing in the learning of a 
new language. suma [sic] combines the good features of Esperanto 
and Basic English plus the practical features of languages for 
travelers, businessmen, scientists, and politicians. suma is not one 
of those “idealistic” or “illogically perfect languages” but simply 
and wholly a “practical language.” 

Examples: 

suma te kana nato sako 

nato nito kape 


suma is easy world language. 

World Nation head—the President 
of the U.N. 

U.S.A. cigarette. 
Barnett Russell, M.D. 
Gardena, California 


usa igo 


MAIL BAG 


The following correspondents, in search of pen pals 
throughout the Hemisphere, have asked AMERICAS to pub- 
lish their names and addresses. Readers requesting this 
service must print their names and addresses and be able 
to write in at least two of the official OAS languages 
(English, Spanish, Portuguese, and French), shown below 
by the initials after the name. Those who are students are 
asked to say whether they are of high-school (H) or college 
(C) level. Stamp collectors are indicated by an asterisk 
after the name. 

Hilda Elsa Mouchet (S, F)—C 


Pueyrredén 538, 6° piso 
Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Charles Lee Bushart (E, S, F, 
Italian, German)—C 

4408 West 27th Street 

Maria T. Undurraga Garcia Little Rock. Askanese 
Huidobro (E, 3, F)—H* 

Fanor Velasco 26 

Santiago, Chile 


Carlos A. Latorre Camacho (E, $) 
Avenida San Martin 2878 
Mendoza, Argentina 


Dr. Dom Jorge A. Rueda A. (E, $8) 
(E. S, Oficina 230, 2° piso 

Primo de Rivera 28, 1° Deha. Palacio de los Ministerios, 

Logroiio, Spain Ministerio de Fomento 

Bogota, Colombia 


Rafael Vejarano Varona (E, S) 
Oficina 231, 2° piso 
Palacio de los Ministerios, 
Contraloria General 
de la Repablica 
Bogoté, Colombia 


ingo Blanco De Quesada 
5, P, F) 


Siegward J. Worgul 
(E, S, F, Italian, German) 
Suntrana, Alaska 


Barbara Allen (E, S)—C 
Bedford, lowa 


Gladis Estela Fois (E, S) 
Boquerén 144 
Asuncion, Paraguay 


Felix H. Micheliche (E, S$) 
177 Court Street 


Brooklyn 1, New York 


Jeanne Clark (E, 

Montgomery City, Missouri 

Joy Ann Smith (E, S)—H 

Bellflower, Missouri 

Enrique Gelis (h) (E, S, F)—C 

General Roca No. 798, Bernal, 
F.C.N.G.R. 

Buenos Aires, Argentina 


Lilia T. Bohrer (E, S, P)—C 
Praca Sio Pedro No. 40 
Pérto Alegre, RS, Brazil 


CORRECTIONS 

In our May issue, the photographic credit for the pictures used with the 
article “‘Bolivia’s Industrial Schools’’ was omitted. The pictures were by 
Alberto Tardio Maida and were provided through the courtesy of SCIDE, the 
joint Bolivian-U. S. cooperative educational service. In the September issue, the 
front cover should have been credited to Hans Muth rather than Fritz Henle. 


The Organization of Ameri 


States unites the twenty-one republics of the Western Hemisph for the of 


ining peace, freedom, security, 


and welfare of all Americans. The member states are: Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Salvador, 


G la, Haiti, Hond Mexico, Nicarag 


Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 


States, which met in Washington. Today, it operates through a large 


The OAS had its inception in 1890 during the First International C 


number of different agencies and institutions throughout the Hemisphere, all contributing to the common objective of preserving the peace and security of the member 


states and p ing, by coop 


Hemisphere. 


Pan American Day is celebrated annually throughout the Americas on April 14th. 


ive action, their economic, social, and cultural development. 
The Pan American Union, central permanent organ and General Secretariat of the OAS, has its headquarters in Washi 
Americas,” its main building of white marble, with its tropical patio and Aztec Garden, is visited each year by th ds of Ameri 


D. C. Called “The House of the 
from all parts of the Western 
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DE SAN MARTIN 


PAN AMERICAN UNION 
Washington 6, D. C., U. S.A. 


TABARE 


AN INDIAN LEGEND OF URUGUAY 
by Juan Zorrilla de San Martin 


Tabaré, blue-eyed son of a captive Spanish 
woman and a Charria chief, is born as it were 
of the clash between Indian and Spanish 
conquistador in the early days of the conquest 
of Uruguay. Baptized by his mother shortly 
before her death, the mestizo—grown to 
manhood—feels within himself an irreconcilable 
struggle between his savage impulses and his 
Christian heritage. The inner conflict becomes 
more intense in the presence of Blanca, sister 
of the commander of the Spanish outpost 
settlement of San Salvador. Tabaré’s terrified 
but faithful devotion to Blanca eventually brings 
him to a tragic end. Told in flowing verse, the 
poem also pictures the landscape of Uruguay 
in a series of vividly descriptive passages. 


A late Uruguayan romantic of vast lyric powers, 
Juan Zorrilla de San Martin is one of Spanish 
America’s greatest poets. Tabaré, a truly epic 
poem, is now presented by the Pan American 
Union and UNESCO for the first time in a 
bilingual (English-Spanish) text. The English 
translation is by Walter Owen, renowned 
Scottish poet and translator of numerous 
masterpieces of Spanish American literature. 


Tabaré is priced at $3.75 in a cloth 
binding; $2.75 paper bound. 368 pp. 


Box LR Publications Division 
Pan American Union 
Washington 6, D. C. 


PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 
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